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FREDERICK BARBAROSSA. 
[ CONTINUED. | 


A main feature of the German character from earliest 
times has been a tendency to rely upon individual exer- 
tion and power, rather than be controlled by the will of 
others. This characteristic may be observed throughout all 
Teutonic races. The greatness of Charlemagne lies in his 
perception of the insufficiency of the despotic principle which 
strives to annihilate all individual freedom, and of that of the 
absolute freedom of the single individual, which effects the 
same end, since it necessarily results in collision with other 
individuals, and, hence, terminates in war and slavery. He 
saw clearly that order—and, hence, true freedom, peace, and 
progress—can be secured only by law ; and, as men of Char- 
lemagne’s faith and greatness have always believed that law 
cannot be carried out, or a nation be secured against out- 
ward attacks, unless it has one supreme, infallible chief, they 
have always held that disobedience to the law, or opposi- 
tion to authority, must be followed by immediate and ade- 
quate punishment. This accounts for many of the crucl- 
ties in the lives of such men, even when they are naturally 
mild-tempered. Frederick’s views were entirely of this 
order ; and it is notable that the three greatest and fiercest 
of modern rulers and warriors, Charlemagne, Frederick 
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Surbarossa (and his successor, Frederick Hohenstauffen 
I[.), and Napoleon, have given special attention to the 
formation of law codes and the maintengnce of a strict, but 
impartial, judiciary. Their defense of the most atrocious 
deeds is always, ‘* The law must be upheld.”’ Frederick’s 
bent of mind, was, therefore, in a great degree opposed to 
that of the higher classes of his age—the nobles, and princes, 
and prelates—who wanted no universal law; and his main 
support lay in the hearts of the people, who were tired of 
being subject to caprices, and wanted laws; though his 
grand, imperial presence and character could not fail to sub- 
due also a large number of those nobles and prelates, even 
though they claimed immunities from laws, or demanded 
absolute government over lands to which they were not 
entitled, or which were at least subject to his superior rule. 
Thus, when, upon his return from Italy, Barbarossa was 
apprised that the Archbishop of Mayence and Pfalzgraf Her- 
man von Stahliick had come to an open quarrel about the 

sishopric of Worms, warring upon each other and destroy- 
ing the country; and, when he cited them before a Reichs- 
tag at Worms and they began to argue their cause upon 
their respective claims to that bishopric, Frederick at once 
stopped them, and said that it was not the validity of their 
claims which was in issue before the court, but that the 
only question was whether they had violated the law of the 
realm in making war upon each other, instead of bringing 
their case before him and his council. All the princes 
assembled at the Diet concurred in Frederick's view that 
they had been guilty in that respect. The punishment 
assessed upon them was rather a singular one—dog-carry- 
ing. All who had supported them in their warfare, the 
pfalzgraf and the archbishop at their head, were sentenced 
to carry a dog in their arms for a length of five miles. The 
archbishop, however, was pardoned on account of his age 
and rank in the church; but the pfalzgraf felt so deeply 
ashamed that, when he reached the end of the journey, he 
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swooned away, and entered a cloister, where he soon after 
died. 

Frederick, having thus finally restored peace to his Ger- 
man Kingdom, also increased its territory largely by the 
annexation of the Kingdom of Burgundy, through his mar- 
riage with Beatrice, the Burgundian princess. His mar- 
riage was celebrated with great pomp at Whitsunday, 1156. 
From his first wife, Adelheid Markgrifin von Vohburg, he 
had been divorced, partly on account of her reputed loose 
character, and partly because she was barren. 

On the same Reichstag he also promised Wladislav II., 
King of Poland, to reinstate him in his kingdom, which his 
brother, Boleslav, had compelled Wladislav Il. to abandon. 
Frederick crossed the Oder with a large army in August, 
1157, and in a short time forced Boleslav to conclude a 
treaty whereby he agreed to reinstate Wladislav II., who, 
on his part, promised to assist Barbarossa with 300 soldiers 
at his next campaign, and to give him a considerable amount 
of money for his expenses. Denmark and Hungary also 
pleaded at the same Reichstag for the emperor’s protec- 
tion, which he gave on their pledging him allegiance. So 
great, indeed, had Barbarossa’s reputation risen that, on 
the Reichstag of Wuerzburg, in 1157, there were present, 
besides the German princes and prelates, embassadors from 
Greece, Italy, France, Burgundy, Denmark, England, and 
Spain. Henry II. of England sent him valuable presents, 
accompanied by a letter wherein he acknowledged Barba- 
rossa as a ruler even over England; the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, of which he was chief, including, at least theoretically, 
all Christendom. 

But while affairs in Germany were thus being placed in 
order and systematized, and while Frederick’s power and 
fume were spreading over all Europe, Italy, his most cher- 
ished possession, had again fallen back into a state of rebel- 
lion against the German emperor. Most of the cities of 
Lombardy refused to pay taxes, and each city demanded the 
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right to make laws of its own, instead of following the laws 
established by Frederick for all Lombardy and ratified by 
all the citizens of that country. Milan, the most powerful 
of these cities, led this rebellion, and at the same time waged 
remorseless war upon all cities that would not implicitly 
obey her decrees. 

It was not, therefore, as stated before, for a republican 
and local form of republicanism that Lombardy strove. 
The whole movement was started, indeed, mainly by the 
larger cities, who had conspired to subject to their absolute 
taxation and jurisdiction all smaller places in their neighbor- 
hood. Milan, as has been said, was the leader of this 
rebellion. Many of the other Lombardian cities, that had 
purposed to remain true to Frederick, sent him deputation 
after deputation, urging his immediate return to Lombardy 
for the restoration of order. Anxious as the emperor was 
to do this, he was unable to march across the Alps until 
July, 1158, having first dispatched Otto von Wittelsbach, 
one of his trustiest warriors, and the Chancellor Rainald, 
one of his most accomplished counselors, to make prepara- 
tions for his reception in the Lombardian cities, encourage 
his adherents, and increase their number. This embassy 
was received with great honors at Verona and the adjoining 
cities ; went thence to Mantua and Cremona, at which latter 
place the archbishops of Milan and Ravenna, besides fifteen 
bishops and many deputations from other cities, had come to 
render homage, and finally took their way to Ravenna, and 
thence, by way of Romini, to Ankora. At the latter place 
they found many Greek emissaries, whose real mission was 
to obtain possession of the main sea-ports of the eastern 
Italian coast for the Byzantian Empire, while they pre- 
tended to be there only to recruit soldiers against William 
of Sicily and Naples, who was then in war with the pope. 
These men were all ordered to retire from the place, and 
advised to discontinue their practices. 

Meanwhile, Frederick’s army had advanced into Italy in 
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three divisions, each division having been steadily increased 
on its onward march upon Milan, in front of which now 
strongly fortified city the army, said to have been composed 
of 15,000 horsemen and 100,000 footmen, arrived about 
August 6, 1158. Venice, Brescia, Cremona, Vicenza, 
Pavia, Nevara, Asti, Vercelli, Como, Reggio, and other 
Lombardian cities had largely contributed to this reinforce- 
ment of Frederick’s army. In view of the strong for- 
tifications of Milan, Barbarossa had determined to compel 
the city to surrender by cutting off all its supplies. In 
this he succeeded completely. Want of money and pro- 
visions, and the ravages of malarious fevers, so weakened 
the proud mind of the Milanese that, at the suggestion of 
Guido Blandrate, an embassy was sent to negotiate with 
Frederick for peace. This was concluded on September 
3d, under the following conditions: Milan to rebuild 
the cities of Lodi and Como, which, in its feuds, it had 
completely destroyed, and those cities to remain independ- 
ent; all citizens of Milan to swear allegiance to Frederick, 
and the city to pay 9,000 marks of silver to the emperor, 
the empress, and the nobles; Milan then to be no longer 
under ban, but to pay taxes like all other cities, and to 
abolish all claims inherent in the emperor’s sovereignty, 
such as coining money, levying taxes, etec.; and, these 
matters having been arranged, the city to be relieved 
from the imperial troops. After this treaty had been 
ratified, Frederick removed his troops outside of the 
city, and hhd them drawn up in two lines, through which 
the Milanese were ordered to pass and swear allegiance 
to Frederick, whose throne was erected in the center 
of the lines. The Archbishop Obertus, the clergy, and 
the monks—carrying crosses, censers, and other churchly 
vessels—were the first to pass, and each one knelt before the 
emperor’s throne. Obertus of Pirovana, the chief of the 
archbishops, ventured to ask pity for Milan. Frederick 
lifted him up, kissed him, and had him seated. Then came 
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twelve burgomasters, the council of the city, and the nobles, 
all barefooted and wearing their unsheathed swords around 
their necks, and, finally, all the citizens of Milan, with ropes 
around their necks, pale, and in great distress. All knelt 
at the emperor’s throne. When this ceremony had been 
ended, the Obertus ab Orto, the burgomaster of Milan, arose 
and thus addressed the emperor: ‘* We have sinned; we 
have done wrong; we entreat your pardon; we place our 
swords at your feet, and our lives in your hands.”’ 

Frederick replied coldly: *‘* Iam glad that the Milanese 
have at last preferred peace to war, and have not made it 
necessary that I should do them evil. How much misfor- 
tune would have been averted, and how much good could 
have been accomplished, if the citizens of Milan had taken 
this view at the start! I would rather rule over obedient 
subjects than over slaves; I would reward rather than 
punish,’’ ete. 

After the subjugation of Milan, Frederick moved to the 
Roncalian fields, where he erected his camp with a splendor 
hitherto unknown. The magnificent pavilion of the emperor 
towered high, and was surrounded by the little less gorgeous 
tents of the other princes, according to their respective rank. 
From this center straight streets ran in all directions ; and, 
the camp having been so placed as to be divided by the 
River Po, a bridge was erected across the stream, making 


> 


the whole encampment appear like a new city built on two 
sides of a river. Italians occupied the one side, Germans 
the other. Here the emperor caused the four most re- 
nowned lawyers of that time, Bulgarius, Josias, Jacobus 
Hugolinus, and Hugo de Porta Ravennate, to revise, collect, 
and correct all the laws of the various cities of Lombardy 
into one common statute-book. ‘* And when these laws,’’ 
said Frederick, ‘* shall once have been given, there shall be 
no further talk about the law, but only judgment rendered 
according to the law.’’ 

The Lombards did not entirely approve these new laws, 
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which fixed all legal matters on a fixed basis ; whereas, before, 
the laws had been so irregular and disordered that each 
party to a cause took the law in his own hand, and sought to 
gain by violence what the law kept in a state of perpetual 
uncertainty. Nevertheless, things passed off pretty quietly ; 
even the Genoese—strongly on the Ghibelline side—made a 
special compact with Frederick, stipulating exemption from 
tuxes, but pronouncing themselves ready to take the oath of 
allegiance. If Frederick had not sent his army home imme- 
diately after the subjugation of Milan, his terms with Genoa 
and Venice would unquestionably have been far more severe ; 
as it was, he made as fair terms as he could with beth cities. 
But this enforced peace did not last long; and, while Milan 
prepared for a new struggle, the pope, Adrian IV., became 
more and more unfriendly to Frederick—mainly because of 
the constantly growing power of the German emperor, but 
partly, also, on account of the Countess Matilda’s possessions, 
which, by a previous agreement, had been assigned to Welf 
VI., an uncle of Frederick’s, who, however, leaving others 
—amongst them the pope himself—to take possession of the 
greater part of Matilda’s vast estates and valuables, had 
taken for himself only a small portion. Thus there had 
arisen a series of complicated disputes regarding the title to 
Matilda’s possessions, and Frederick, in revising the Lom- 
bardian laws, was called to pass upon that title. He 
decided that his uncle, Welf VI., the brother of Matilda's 
husband, was lawfully entitled to all of her estate. This 
had caused great ire on the part of the pope, and led to a 
very angry correspondence ; the pope at the same time stir- 
ring up the cities of northern Italy to another revolt against 
the Hohenstauffen rule. 

To illustrate how far this animosity between the emperor 
and the pope had grown at this time, let me quote the fol- 
lowing correspondence between Adrian and Frederick. 
Adrian, in writing to Frederick Barbarossa, says: 


‘¢ The Holy Bible promises to every one who honors his 
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father and mother long life upon earth, and threatens with 
destruction every one who shall disobey this command. It 
says, further: ‘ He who puts himself on high shall be low- 
ered.’ Hence, dearest son of the Lord, we are astonished 
that thou dost not show us the proper reverence, and dost 
not keep thy sworn pledges ; that, in thy writings addressed 
to us, thou placest thy name before our own; that thou re- 
quirest fealty only from those who, after all, are only chil- 
dren—that is, from bishops—and takest their sanctified 
hands in thy own, whilst thou lockest the doors of thy 
churches in their face, and even refusest them admit- 
tance into thy cities. Awake, therefore ; awake, lest, in 
venturing after what belongs to another, thou losest thy 
own.”’ 

To which Barbarossa replied: ‘* Frederick, by the grace 
of God Emperor and Augustus of the Romans, desires the 
pontifex of the Romish Church to attend only to that which 
Christ has begun to do and teach. The law of justice allows 
to each one his own, and we are determined not to cede any 
of the rights which have been transmitted to us by our ven- 
erable ancestors. What temporal power had the Church at 
the time of Constantine? Only through Constantine’s mild- 
ness did the Church obtain peace and freedom, and whatsoever 
the popes may now possess they hold only as presents from 
the kings and princes. If, in our letter to you, we place 
our name before your name, and allow you to do the same 
in your letters, we do nothing out of the way, as you ought 
to have known from the study of ancient writings. When 
your bishops protest that they are only God’s children, and 
yet take from us our royal rights; when they refuse to 
acknowledge lien’s rights and lien’s oath, we are unable to 
find any reason for this course of action, expressly since 
your and our Great Teacher (who received nothing from 
kings, but generously gave away all He had) voluntarily 
paid taxes to the emperor for Himself and Petrus. Thereby 
He set you an example which you should follow, and a doc- 
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trine which you ought to take to heart: ‘Be ye taught by 
me, for I am gentle-hearted, and humble of heart.” Hence, 
let those men either renounce all possessions and incomes, or, 
if they find it so better, let them give to God all that belongs 
to God, and unto Cesar all that is Crxesar’s. We closed our 
churches and cities against your cardinals because we found 
that they were not preachers, but robbers; not friends of 
peace, but spoliators of coins ; not men who improve the lands 
under their hands, but insatiable collectors of gold. When- 
ever Rome shall send us embassadors of the kind which the 
Church needs, who will bring peace, enlighten the people, 
and kindly assist the afflicted, we shall support her in every 
manner. * * * All this we were compelled to write to 
you, since we saw that arrogance, this abominable beast, 
had crept up even into the chair of St. Peter. Attend, 
therefore, in the right manner to the peace of the Church, 
and all will be well with you.’’ 

Frederick had thus scarcely put order into the affairs of 
Lombardy when he found himself almost at war again, and 
foresaw the necessity of quenching all such uprisings against 
the imperial rule for the future by one special and terrible 
example, and for that purpose chose Milan, as the center of 
all insubordination against imperial rule; and Milan soon 
gave him an opportunity to carry out his plan. 

Learning this, Adrian, to increase the strength of his 
party, sent circulars to the Lombardians encouraging them 
in their resistance to Frederick, made a treaty with William 
of Sicily whereby the latter agreed to support the pope, and 
sent letters to several archbishops in Germany urging them 
to stir up revolts against the emperor at home. The Ger- 
man prelates, however, kept true to Frederick. 

As the opposition of the Lombardians to the new system 
of taxation—accepted solemnly by them on the Roncalian 
fields—increased under papal and Milanese provocations, 
Frederick found it necessary to order new troops from Ger- 
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many to fortify Lodi and Como—the cities which had suf- 
fered more than all the others from Milan—and renew his 
friendship with all cities that were favorably inclined toward 
him. Having achieved this purpose, he sent his two faith- 
ful embassadors, Pfalzgraf Otto and Chancellor Rainald, to 
Milan to demand of that city why it had elected consuls, or 
podesta (mayors), without the prior nomination of those 
officials by the emperor. The Milanese replied that the 
treaty of August, 1158, between the emperor and Milan, 
allowed the Milanese the right to elect their own mayors, and 
that the emperor had merely power to contirm their nomi- 
nations. The German embassadors replied that the later 
code, accepted by the Milanese themselves, had changed the 
former treaty in that respect completely. After several 
attempts to come to an understanding, it became evident 
that it was impossible to arrive at an agreement. The Ger- 
man embassadors thereupon retired to their place of resi- 
dence, but not before the object and end of the conference 
had become known to the people of the city, who imme- 
diately formed themselves into a mob, and, following the 
embassadors with the cry of *«* Death!”’ «* Death!’ began 
throwing stones through the windows of their dwelling and 
trying to force the doors. It was only due to the arrival of 
the consuls in the nick of time that the mob was finally dis- 
persed. The consuls appeared sincerely distressed, and 
implored the embassadors to pardon this violent outbreak 
of the people, remain with them until some agreement could 
be made, and, above all, not to bring the matter up before 
the emperor. But the embassadors concluded not to trust 
to the Milanese, and, having made their escape in the night, 
rode off to inform the emperor of their adventure. Frederick 
was violently excited. ‘* Milan,’’ said he, ** has trod into 
the mud the very sacredness of embassadors, which even 
barbarians respect. Their repentance has changed into stub- 
bornness ; their obedience into rebellion. Such outrage can 
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originate only in the wickedness of many, and punishment 
must, therefore, be levied also upon many, and with sever- 
ity, according to the law.’’ 

Without proceeding to extremities at once, however, 
Frederick awaited new reinforcements from Germany. The 
citizens of Milan, also, did in no way diminish their labors in 
constructing new defenses, and even making arrangements 
for attacking the expected besiegers ; for they knew their lot 
beforehand. Frederick had announced, after consulting the 
best Milanese jurists, that the city of Milan should be put un- 
der ban, owing to the non-appearance of their officials before 
the emperor, after several summons ; their goods and valu- 
ables should be open to plunder, their persons subjected to 
servitude, and the city to destruction. The Milanese, how- 
ever, did not await the issue of this manifesto, but, on April 
16, 1159, moved with a considerable force upon Trenzo, one 
of Frederick’s cities. The news reached the emperor at 
Bologna, whilst celebrating the festival of Easter. Imme- 
diately Frederick advanced with his army in support of 
Trenzo, but came too late, as the city had already surren- 
dered. Frederick then returned to Bologna, having first 
destroyed all the crops, vineyards, and trees around Milan, 
and cut off, so far as possible, the city’s means of communi- 
cation, thus placing it again in a state of starvation. While 
this caused great depression amongst some of the citizens 
of Milan, in others it awoke new heroism and patriotic reso- 
lution to defend the city to the last. To sucha degree of 
desperation did these feelings impel the Milanese, that even 
attempts to assassinate the emperor were made. Mean- 
while, Frederick’s army continued to increase ; and, whilst 
keeping Milan well covered, he advanced with a portion of 
his troops upon Crema, which had been almost as bitterly 
opposed to the imperial rule as Milan, and had caused equal 
devastation amongst other anti-Milan cities. After a seven- 
months’ siege, Crema was obliged to surrender on January 27, 
1160. The citizens, 20,000 in number, were permitted to 
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The troops of succor sent by Milan and Brescia to Crema 
had to leave without arms or baggage. The remaining arms 


leave, and bring along as much baggage as they could carry. 


and other means of warfare were sent to the citizens of 
Lodi and Cremona—cities true to Frederick and bitterly hos- 
tile to Milan, Crema, and Brescia. The city Crema itself 
was then abandoned to the soldiers for plunder ; and, as very 
little of value had been left, the enraged soldiers set fire to 
the place. The emperor then entered the city of Pavia, and 
wrote home about the great triumph achieved by the de- 
struction of Crema, and the great humanity exhibited by 
him in sparing the lives of all inhabitants. 

It was now Milan’s turn, but a new event compelled 
Frederick to wait still longer before proceeding to act. 
During the siege of Crema, Pope Adrian had died, Septem- 
ber 1, 1159, and the college of cardinals was divided into 
two parties, the one party favoring Roland Bandilini, after- 
wards called Alexander III., and the other party supporting 
the Cardinal Octavion, who took the name of Victor IV. 
Each pope claimed to be properly elected. When the 
emperor heard of this disastrous schism amongst the cardi- 
nals, and its result, he, as the head of the Holy Roman 
Empire, invited all the prelates of his own and all other 
Christian empires to meet in convention at Pavia, ‘ for, as 
there should be only one emperor in the Christian world, so 
ought there also to be only one pope.’’ Alexander III. 
declined this invitation, claiming the supreme control on the 
part of the pope over all temporal and spiritual affairs, and 
vindicating the validity of his own election. Victor, how- 
ever, who felt sure of Frederick’s support, acceded to the 
proposal of the emperor. The convention was opened on 
February 5, 1160, and opened by the emperor in person, 
who, after stating that although his predecessors, Karl the 
(reat and Otto the Great, had presided at similar conven- 
tions of the Church, said he did not feel inclined to interfere 
in the present convention, and would rather leave the church- 
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men to settle the matter amongst themselves. He there- 
upon retired, and with him retired all laymen. After aseven- 
days’ session, the convention—composed of about fifty or 
sixty bishops, and many abbots—declared Victor the law- 
fully elected pope. Frederick, the princes, and the peo- 
ple indorsed the declaration of the convention, and, on 
February 11th, Victor was taken from his cloister, clothed 
in papal robes and mounted, the emperor himself holding 
the bridle and the stirrups, and led to the church, where 
solemn mass was held. Victor, immediately upon his in- 
stallation, put his opponent, Alexander III., under the ban, 
and Alexander III., on his part, not to be behindhand, 
excommunicated both Frederick and Victor. Milan, there- 
upon, naturally took the part of Alexander. Under these 
circumstances Frederick sent the larger part of his forces 
home again—their time of service having already long 
expired—and ordered them to return next year, with as 
many new recruits as possible. With the remaining troops 
he camped during the winter, closing more and more upon 
Milan, but engaging in only a few skirmishes. In the 
spring of 1161 new reinforcements arrived from Germany, 
and, in August, Milan was for the second time regularly 
besieged by Barbaressa. By the end of that year, 1161, 
the want of food had already reached such extremities that 
a great part of the citizens favored immediate surrender of 
the city on the best possible terms. Only the clergy, 
under the influence of Pope Alexander, advised prolonged 
resistance. Finally, the state of affairs in Milan became so 
untenable that a deputation was sent to Frederick to negoti- 
ate with him for the city on the following terms : 

The citizens of Milan agreed to destroy all their fortifica- 
tions, and not to rebuild them without the emperor’s con- 
sent ; to repair the castle and palace at their own expense ; 
to reverence all alliances; to quarter the imperial army in 
the city; to deliver to him 300 of their prominent citizens 
as hostages for their good behavior; to allow the emperor 
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to nominate their officials, and to pay him a large sum of 
money. 

That these enormous concessions would be received with- 
out further parley by the emperor was never doubted ; 
und yet, when they were laid before the imperial council, a 
division of opinion became at once apparent. Some coun- 
seled their acceptance, so as not to increase dissatisfaction 
by measures too severe; while others, and especially the 
deputies of those Lombardian cities who had most cruelly 
suffered from the despotism of Milan, declared that the unlim- 
ited insults which the majesty of the Holy Roman Empire 
had suffered so long from this one city could be expiated 
only by unlimited submission. Frederick also favored this 
view, and the Milanese were compelled to submit uncondi- 
tionally. 

On March 1, 1162, the highest city official of Milan, and 
several nobles, appeared at the imperial camp, and, kneeling 
before the emperor and the assembled princes, agreed to 
submit themselves unconditionally to the emperor’s author- 
ity, and promised that all the citizens of Milan should do the 
same. On the 4th, therefore, 300 select men of the city 
uppeared before the emperor, and resigned submissively the 
keys of all their towers and castles, and thirty-six of the 
main flags of the city; whereupon they also took the 
oath of allegiance. On March 6th, finally, the whole 
body of citizens—cords around their necks, ashes on their 
heads, and crucifixes in their hands—passed through the 
gates of Milan. The procession was closed by an immense 
wagon, strongly fortified by iron, from whose center arose 
a high mast-tree, fastened strongly with iron rings, ribbons, 
strings, ete. On the top of the mast appeared a crucifix, 
and St. Ambrosius in the attitude of benediction. Fred- 
erick was at dinner when the procession arrived, but did 
not rise from the table until the dinner was finished, leaving 
the Milanese to wait for him in the midst of a heavy rain. 

Finally he ascended a throne, surrounded by the chief of 
his princes and nobles. Once more the Milanese flag- 
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bearers waved their flags and sounded their trumpets, and 
then the procession passed on, each division laying down its 
flags and trumpets at the emperor’s feet. At last came the 
grand wagon with its towering mast—the Carrocio, the chief 
war emblem of Milan. Slowly the mast was lowered, the 
wagon split into pieces, and proud Milan’s glory seemed 
cone forever. Amidst the tears and lamentations of the 
Milanese the Count of Blandrate advanced to implore the 
mercy of the emperor for the city and its inhabitants. The 
eyes of most of the princes were tearful at beholding this 
humiliation of proud Milan; only the emperor and his chan- 
cellor, Rainald, remained unmoved. At last Frederick 
arose, and, addressing the Milanese, said: 

‘©That mildness which is consonant with justice you 
shall have. According to law, each one of you has forfeited 
his life. I will grant life to you all, and take only such 
measures as shall make it impossible for you hereafter to 
commit similar crimes.”’ 

Unable to imagine what those other measures might be, 
the citizens of Milan returned in great tribulation to their 
homes, while Frederick himself went onward to Pavia, there 
to determine in open convention the final fate of Milan. 
The most prominent men of Lombardy, most of the bishops, 
and the chief officials of many Lombardian cities were 
assembled. The latter were in favor of the most severe 
measures. ‘* The cup of misery,’ said they, ** which Milan 
has prepared for so many other cities should now be pre- 
pared for herself. Milan has destroved Como and Lodi, 
and other imperial cities: let Milan, therefore, also be 
dlestroyed.”’ 

The sentence which was finally adopted, and read in 
presence of the chief officials of Milan, was as follows: 

** Milan to be laid waste; all the inhabitants to leave it 
within eight days, and to take up their homes in four differ- 
ent places, each of which is to be ten miles from the other.”’ 
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This blow crushed the hopes of even the most stub- 
born and hopeful; those who had friends or relatives in 
other places emigrated, and the utterly helpless hid them- 


selves in cloisters, churches, and low huts. 


It was on the 26th of March that the emperor for the 
second time entered Milan with his whole army ; this time, 


however, not through the magnificent gates of the city, but 


through a breach made in its walls, and witnessing that woe- 
ful scene so graphically sketched in the little ballad quoted 


before. 


His mission in northern Italy, on which he had 


wasted now over seven years, seemed fulfilled ; all the other 


rebellious cities, such as Brescia, Piacenza, Imola, Faenza, 


sologna, and others, having submitted to his terms immedi- 


ately after the destruction of Milan. 


In the fall of 1162 Frederick, after so many years’ absence 


from his German Empire, was recalled to put an end to new 


disturbances that had broken out with his quarrelsome sub- 


jects. 


The main trouble had occurred at Mayence, where the 


citizens in a mob-riot had murdered the archbishop, Arnold 


(1160), whose many friends now ealled loudly for vengeance, 


and punishment of the leaders of the revolt. 


Frederick 


called a Reichstag, or Council, together at Mayence, in the 


spring of 1163, had the matter thoroughly investigated, 


and the instigators severely punished. 
made to suffer by having its walls pulled down. 


The city itself was 


Shortly 


afterwards, in the fall of 1163, Frederick was again sum- 


moned to Italy, leaving his German princes and _ prelates 


again to indulge in their interminable bickerings and 


quarrels. 


This, his third journey to Italy, the emperor made with- 


out an army, hoping to achieve 


t peaceable reconciliation 


between the Lombards themselves, as well as between him- 


self and the hostile cities of Lombardy. 


For, immediately 


after the destruction of Milan and the departure of Frederick 


for Germany, these hostile cities had once more risen in 
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revolt against their German rulers. Nor did they do so 
without cause, for the German tax-assessors and collectors 
were as rapacious a set of office-holders as ever collected 
revenue—and revenue-collectors are not popular people at 
the best. Besides, German arrogance was as distasteful to 
the Italians of that day as Austrian superciliousness was to 
the people of Venice and Lombardy before the days of Sol- 
ferino. It rankled in their minds, moreover, that the Ger- 
mans should rob them of their art-treasures and saint-relics, 
as they certainly did, setting thereby a bad example to future 
leaders of conquering armies, which Napoleon I., amongst 
others, did not fail to follow. There was a great outery, 
for instance, when Frederick’s chancellor, Rainald, the 
emperor’s wisest counselor, but a man also of considerable 
unscrupulousness, who had been left in charge of the 
administration of affairs in northern Italy, took ruthless 
hold of the bodies of the three wise men from the East, 
that were the boast of the Milan cathedral, and had them 
transported to Cologne, to join the bodies of the 11,000 
or more mythical virgins also interred in that famous city 
on the Rhine. 

The first step which Frederick took on his arrival in Italy 
was to issue a proclamation calling together a convention of 
delegates from all parts of Lombardy, at which their 
quarrels and compiaints were to be examined and adjudi- 
eated. But this convention proved a lamentable failure. 
Each city had a special grievance, and nourished unappeas- 
able envy against its rival. Frederick could not, therefore, 
please any of them; he did either too much or too little. 

While the emperor was placed in this disagreeable 
position, the hostile cities of Lombardy felt themselves 
encouraged by the additional strength that gathered around 
Pope Alexander in his French exile. This indomitable 
priest had called a general church assembly to meet at 
Tours, in May, 1163, where all the clergy of Great Britain, 
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France, and Spain rallied, pledged him their support, and 
indorsed the excommunication of Emperor Frederick and 
Pope Victor. Even the kings of France and England met 
him at Toucy and held his stirrups—the news of which gave 
Frederick great annoyance. Nor did the death of Pope 
Victor, April 20, 1164, improve Frederick’s position. It 
seems quite probable that he was personally inclined to 
tuke advantage of this opportunity to effect a reconciliation 
with Alexander, but Rainald had hastily—two days after 
Victor’s death—in conjunction with some cardinals, elected 
Guido of Cremo as the legitimate successor of Victor, 
under the name of Paschal I11., and Frederick did not think 
it proper to disown Rainald’s act. This still further enraged 
the Lombardian cities. Even Venice, which had taken the 
part of the emperor against Milan, now arose against him— 
partly instigated thereto by the Emperor Emanuel of 
Gireece, who had some hopes of securing a foothold in 
northern Italy, and of ultimately uniting Italy and Greece 
under one rule—and concluded an alliance with Verona, 
Padua, Vineenza, and Treviso.’ Frederick hurried to 
Verona in order to break up this new combination, but, tind- 
ing that he had not troops enough, made overtures of frieud- 
ship to Venice’s rival, Genoa, and in the fall of 1164 hur- 
riedly returned to Germany to raise an army and subdue 
this new and unexpected outbreak. 

But in Germany he was detained longer than he had 
expected, Feuds had to be checked, disputes settled, and 
open revolts quenched and punished. The emperor called 
a Reichstag, to meet at Wuerzburg, in the summer of 1165. 


'Norr.—It may be worth while to call the attention of the modern reader 
to the geographical features which unite Greece to Turkey, and make Austria 
and Italy an ally of that Union. Nay, it may be even excusable, in a desultory 
historical sketch like this, to point out that the mission of Great Britain lies 
not as it did in the time of Napoleon L, who did not believe in railroads in 
the way of Malta, the Dardanelles, and East India, but in the way of Egypt 
and Africa. 
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At this solemnity there appeared, to Frederick’s great 
delight, embassadors from King Henry II. of England, who 
had become disgusted with Pope Alexander’s conduct in his 
quarrel with Thomas & Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and who now heartily regretted having held the proud 
pope’s stirrups at Toucy. Frederick succeeded in tempo- 
rarily gaining Henry over to the cause of Pope Paschal ; 
and, to secure his alliance still more firmly, arranged a mar- 
riage between two of Henry’s daughters and the Welfish 
Henry the Lion and one of his own sons. Having a little 
spare time on hand at the end of the year, while his princes 
were collecting their forces for the next year’s march on 
Italy, Frederick devoted it to having his great prototype, 
Charlemagne, admitted amongst the saints. This was done 
at Aachen, December 29th, by Pope Paschal, with great and 
impressive ceremonies, and, although Alexander did not 
think Karl the Great a specially fit companion for the com- 
puny of saints, he, as well as the subsequent popes, felt it 
incumbent upon them to recognize Paschal’s act. 

While Frederick was preparing for his fourth expedition 
to Italy, Alexander had quietly forestalled his imperial 
enemy by leaving his French retreat, in August, 1165, for 
Rome. Being pursued by some Pisa ships, who had heard 
of his departure from Montpellier, the pope was compelled 
to change his course and steer for Sicily. Here he arrived 
safely at Messina, and met with a cordial reception from 
King William, who placed a war vessel at his disposal, and 
had him conveyed to the mouth of the Tiber. When this 
hecame known at Rome, the whole city turned out to meet 
him, and on November 23d he was safely housed in the 
Lateran palace. 

[t was not till one year later, in November, 1166, that 
the emperor, for the fourth time, arrived in Italy. He 
stopped at Lodi, where a general rendezvous of all his 
forces was to take place, with a view to advance upon 
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Rome, expel Alexander, and reinstate Paschal. This ad- 
vance took place in the spring of the next year, 1167, but 
was checked for a time by the desperate measures of the 
hostile cities of Lombardy. Cremona, Bergamo, Brescia, 
Mantua, Ferrara, and other places, swore resistance to the 
bitter end to Frederick’s Italian administration of affairs. 
Even the scattered, humbled Milanese gathered new cour- 
age and returned to the ruins of their deserted city (April, 
1167), which was rebuilt and refortified in an incredibly short 
time. Nay,even Lodi, the emperor’s most faithful strong- 
hold, was compelled to join the insurrection. Frederick, 
meanwhile, seemed to regard all this stir with indifference, 
and contented himself with besieging Ankona, in order to 
secure a place of retreat if it should become necessary. 
While he was engaged in this undertaking the Romans 
themselves turned out in defense of Alexander. An army 
of 30,000 men was sent out to attack Rainald. Hearing 
of this, Frederick ordered Archbishop Christian, of May- 
ence, to Rainald’s assistance, and that redoubtable war- 
rior, in spite of the numerically vast inferiority of his 
forces, threw himself upon the Romans with such impetu- 
osity that 2,000 of them were killed, 3,000 taken prison- 
ers, and the rest driven back to Rome, before the gates of 
which city Christian’s German troops now took up their 
‘quarters. This disgusted Alexander, who sent for assist- 
ance to the new king of Sicily, William II. In this 
negotiation the pope was successful. The Sicilian king 
sent him an army by land, and had two vessels placed at 
the mouth of the Tiber, to secure Alexander’s flight should 
it become necessary. Frederick, meanwhile, grown tired of 
the Ankona siege, had effected a treaty of peace with the 
citizens, and joined his army to that of Christian in front of 
Rome. Alexander was compelled to leave the city, and 
Paschal was duly placed on the papal chair. Everything 
now seemed favorable to the emperor, and he was dreaming 
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already the fatal dream of a further southward advance, and 
annexation of all southern Italy and Sicily to his empire, 
when a terrible malarial disease broke out in his army and 
compelled him to leave Rome. He arrived at Pavia with 
his army fearfully reduced. The cities of Lombardy saw 
in this the hand of God, and took new courage. Frederick 
realized that he had not forces enough to maintain himself. 
In March, 1168, he retreated to Susa with but a small force. 
Here the discovery of a plot to assassinate him led the 
emperor to take to flight at night, accompanied by only five 
men, together with whom he finally reached the German 
frontier. 

He did not appear humbled or downcast on his return, 
but was wise enough for the seven years following to devote 
himself chiefly to the interests of his more immediate king- 
dom, and its advancement in science, literature, architect- 
ure, legislation, and poetry. The Minnesong had now 
already made considerable progress, and songs like the fol. 
lowing may already have been heard : 


A LOVE SONG, BY SIR MILO VON SEVELINGEN. 
The Knight : 


**T live in noble manner—in the world none better live; 
My thoughts, though, still stay mourning, nor can aught comfort give, 
Except a noble woman, whom as my life I rate. 
My eyes have never litten on fairer woman yet ; 
Hence, meetly sound her praises : 
In her there is no change, how slight. 
That day I'll ever honor, as I her favor value, 
When her sweet eye shall beam me bright. 


I bear love of a lady, I know full well wherefore ; 
Since I began to serve her, pleased she me more and more. 
Aye, dearer, and still dearer, thus is she at all times to me. 
Aye, fairer, and still fairer, thus she at all times pleases me. 
She’s blessed with all virtues, 
The noblest gifts her life consort. 
And died I for her dear love, and hied I to a new life then, 
E’en as my bride and love I'd there her court.” 
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The Lady: 
** Woe the accurs’d watchman,' that me great evil wrought! 
Without my fault they have me into sore scandal brought. 
They think they’ll make me loathe him, if wicked speech they thus 
forth send ; 
But let the whole world know it, I am his dear beloved friend! 
All but close up to him lying— 
This, God knows, I have never done !— 
Though they pluck out my eyes me, 
My soul will ne’er by other love or other man be won. 


My eyes have chosen for me a young and worthy man. 
This envy other women; I never other harm did plan, 
Then that I did so love him, and that he loves me over all, 
To this love will I turn, now, my heart and all my soul. 
Whoever may his favor have heretofore enjoyed, 

’Tis her fault if she loses him. 

Yet will I never chide her, if she shows sorrow at my side. 
I saw the summer’s messengers, the flowers so rosy-red ’’— 


The Knight's Messenger: 
* Know’st thou, gentle lady, what a knight would thee have said ? 
Secretly he greets thee, ne’er loved so dear his heart; 


But his heart is sorrow-saddened ever since you did part. 
Now cheer his mood thou, sweetly, 

This summer-time, so bless’d! 
Joyous he will be never 

Till in thine arms he cosy lies, by love caress’d.” 


The Lady: 


I have been told a story my mood might, in high flight, delight ; 


For he has now turned homeward, before whom grief must take to flight. 
Now is to my heart’s sorrow leave of absence given gay ; 
His virtues call upon me to follow steadily love for aye. 
I'll lie up close unto him, 
To this same sweet young man. 
Hail me, he has returned, 

How well he woman’s heart does ken!” 

' Watchmen, or spyers, were men employed by the noble knights to watch 
the virtue of their noble wives, and spy upon their noble wives’ noble lovers. 
To retroact this arrangement between knight-husband and his watcher on the 
one side, and the knight-lover and the lady on the other side, the watchman 
received a few pieces of silver more from the latter party, on the understand- 
ing that he should watch over their safety at the lady’s innumerable meetings 
with her knight-lover. Under this easy custom of the country the watchers 
had grand old times, which are sung in many songs of that period, with appro- 
priate thankfulness. 
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On the whole, it was of great benetit to Frederick that cir- 
cumstances should have compelled him to turn his thoughts 
from the conquest of southern Italy and Sicily to his home 
duties. That clumsy political construction, the German 
Empire, was so constantly getting out of order that it 
required the permanent presence of a master machinist. 
The prince most dangerous to the emperor’s supremacy 
was Henry the Lion, whose rapacity in the way of annexing 
lands to his possessions, whether by fair means or foul, was 
illimitable, and continually involved him in broils and wars. 
Barbarossa, however, had a great personal liking for this 
foremost of the Welfs—who was, moreover, a relative—anad 
disregarded the constant warnings of Rainald, who saw in 
Henry the Lion only an unscrupulous rival of Frederick's 
power, and traced his hostility even to the revolt of the 
cities of Lombardy and the papal hatred of the Hohenstauf- 
fens. To settle Henry the Lion’s quarrels in a friendly way 
was, therefore, the emperor’s first measure after his return 
to Germany. Another disturbance in the northern part of 
the empire was caused by King Waldemar of Denmark’s 
descent upon the island of Ruegen, to which Henry the Lion 
also lent his:support. This beautiful island on the Baltic 
had long been an object of Danish lust of conquest, and, after 
some cogitation as to what pretext should be advanced for 
the descent, it was suggested that the pretext most unobjec- 
tionable would be the conversion of that northern paradise 
of the sea to the cause of Christendom. For the people of 
Ruegen, like all Prussians, were heathens of the most primi- 
tive kind, and worshipped a wooden idol, whom they called 
Svantevits, with the same implicit faith in his power where- 
with the African looks up to his Obi, and which we of tlie 
present day point to as an incontestable proof that the 
negro will never attain the fullness of the white man’s civili- 
zition. Before the men of Ruegen had any suspicion of 
the fate in store for them, a Danish army stood before 
Arkona, their beautiful capital, overlooking proudly from 
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its eminence of inaccessible chalk rocks the vast expanse of 


the Baltic. Its only connection with the mainland was in 
the west, and that side was protected by a fifty-feet-high 
wall. But luck favored the Danes, and in a very short time 
Arkona was forced to surrender, It is much to be doubted, 
however, whether any very lasting benefit resulted to the 
Ruegen Pagans from the compulsory christianizing which 
followed their subjugation, considering that their Prussian 
descendants are, up to this day, with rare exceptions, still as 
deeply rooted-as ever they were in Paganism. The only 
difference is that the Pagans of old worshiped a specitied 
piece of matter, shaped into an uncouth form, which they 
enlled Svantevits, whereas the Pagans of to-day bow their 
heads before the collective mass of matter, and call it the 
Universe; and that the former gave up all their gold and 
wealth in general to their god, whereas their descendants rip 
up the very bowels of their god to extract gold and sil- 
ver therefrom with which to fill their own pockets ; and that, 
while the former poured out their incense on the altar of 
their idol, without a thought of their own enjoyment thereof, 
the latter pour out their incense in the pages of long- 
perioded books, with not a single thought that their idol may 
be glorified thereby, but with a view solely to their own 
glorification and pocket-money. 

And yet Ruegen, beautiful Ruegen, did pass also through 
a period of charming gladness under her new Christian dis- 
pensation, as the Minnesinger, some fifty years later, 
began to travel northward to seek quieter homes for the 
appreciation of their minstrelsy. Let us cast a glance at 
this new life in Ruegen, as it appeared about a century 
after Barbarossa’s time: Prince Wizlav has been giving a 
grand entertainment in his beautiful castle by the sea, and 
the most famous Minnesingers of that time have appeared 
to grace it. Even Frauenlob has come, courteous and 
gracious as ever, and showing in no way that he is per- 


fectly conscious of being the greatest artist of his age. For 
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they are all artists; all their poetry is elaborately embel- 
lished, and their measures rhythmically intricate, and the 
fresh beauty of the old Minnesong has not been heard in the 
land for many decades. Prince Wizlav himself is a Minne- 
singer, and has learned all the rules and tricks of his art ; but 
he also knows nothing of the minstrelsy of former days. 
But, as the clever singers of his festival finish their strains, 
an old man, who has listened attentively to the songs with- 
out attracting notice himself, advances quietly into the 
center of the hall, and, taking up his little harp-like instru- 
ment, strikes a few preliminary chords, and sings with a 
slightly trembling, but still full, voice, which betokens 
great culture, the following impromptu verses : 


THE LOVERS, BY HENRY VON MORUNGEN. 


* Ah me! and shall me now nevermore 
Light through the darksome night 
The body of my love, and pour 
Radiance than snow more white ? 
It cheated e’en my gaze. 
Methought ’t must be the blaze 
Of the moon’s full-orbed face ; 
Then rose the day.” 


** Ah me, and shall he now nevermore 

A morning here awake ? 

The night too swiftly passes o'er ; 
No time complaint to make. 

Alas, day comes our way ! 
As he sighed when he lay 

With me at his last stay; 
Then rose the day.” 


** Ah me, she kissed times numberless 

My lips e’n as I slept; 

Then trickled down upon my face 
The precious tears she wept; 

But I her comforted, 
Till she her weeping stay’d, 

And sweet embrace we play’d, 
Then rose the day.” 
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‘* Ah me, how takes he such delight 
My body’s form to see! 
When he my dress drew off, dear knight, 
’Twas to behold said he, 
My arms uncovered bare. 
I thought it a wonder rare 
That it should tire him ne’er; 
Then rose the day.”’ 


Then, pausing a while, and changing the meter, whilst # 
smile plaved around his lips, he began : 


ro MY LADY. 


Lady, wouldst thou cure my pain ? 
Look a little upon me ; 
Struggling longer is in vain, 
And my life must ruined be ; 
I am sick, my heart is wounded ; 
Lady, this have done to me, my eyes and thy sweet red mouth rounded. 


Lady, look upon my woe! 

Now, before my life leaves me, 
Speak one word unto me; lo, 

*Tis the simplest thing to thee. 
Thou say’st always: No, no, no! 

No, no, no, no, no! —this breaks sheer my heart in two. 
Say, instead, I prithee, lady: Yes, yes, yes, yes! 

Yes, yes, yes, yes! —this brings my heart blessedness. 


Pensively the prince retired to his study, and, taking up 
his own harp, he sang the following, inventing the melody 
as the words came to him. In the first two verses, it will 
be noticed, he followed the elaborate verse construction of 
his teachers and contemporaries, and then endeavored, 
though in a rather imperfect way, to chant in the style of 
the old Minnesinger whom he had just heard : 


THE SONG OF YEARNING, BY PRINCE WIZLAV OF RUEGEN. 
The untaught gleeman 
Improvised a tone of sweetest yearning. 
Thereof suffer I great grief; for so courtly a tone in vain I try to render. 
This hurts me, leaman 
Of song’s art, who now such tones would fain be learning ; 
’Tis because I never heard it, in my time, that I deem it so sweet and tender: 
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Thus has he, by his new song, brought me into great trouble : 
For the women and the men their ery for song redouble ; 
And demand a song of yearning, 
Beautiful and with love burning. 
‘lo them all I now reply: my art’s rod has left me, and my tone, back-bounding, 


Children, now shali wake anew that same old and yearning song, so sweetly 


sounding. 


[ must sing in the old yearning manner: 
Could I under pleasure’s banner 
Range me even at my will, 
Scattering from me every trace of sorrow, 
I should taste rapture most thorough, 
And my soul with high mood fill. 
Nevermore should I sing songs of yearning ; 
But, on life’s way turning, 
Into age keep joy forever burning, 
Without painful thrill. 


In high worth a rare adventure sweetiy 

Love to-day on me wrought neatly : 
As I pondered on her grace, 

Rose to meet each wish, before my vision, 

Fairest image of petition, 
And into my heart found ways 

With rare power, spreading a sunlight tender. 
There’s no rapture grander 

Than if she would gladden with her splendor 
Whom her love should bless. 


Through my eyes into my heart she entered, 
As a sun therein she centered ; 
When she had flown in so straight, 
She deprives me sheer of all my senses. 
Loveable love, leave off thy trances ! 
Look how she has fixed my fate! 
When the lovely one love’s trap puts open 
And with love does copen, 
And sweet heart-love seems to grope in, 
Love draws love to mate. 


A. E. KRorGer. 
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MAKARTIA. 


A PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 
S. STERNE. 
Dramatis Persone. 


DremMoPHooN—King of Athens, son of Theseus. 
Jotaus—Nephew of Hercules, and leader of the Heraclides. 
Aprastus—Son of Jolaus’ friend, and under his protection. 
ALKMENE—Mother of Hercules. 

Makaria—Daughter of Hercules. 

Tue Heraciipes—His Sons. 

Kroreus—Herald to King Eurystheus. 

Mitos—An Old Athenian. 

Tue Prixstess, at Delphi. 

Messengers, Women, Citizens of Athens, etc. 





ACT V. 
Adras. I thought to tell the marvelous tale, old man, 
To other listener; pour it into ears 
Other and sweeter far than yours! Yet, since 
You, too, have suffered sharpest grief—have given 
Your dearest for the saving of the city— 
I will content you here! *Twas yester noon 
That, after news of a new bloody fray, 
The king, with all the remnant of stout men 
The town could barely spare from its defense, 
Moved out to meet the foe. We found him camped 
A half a league scarce from the city gates, 
And close to him, distant by scarce a stone’s throw, 
The troops of Hillus, that we joined. And now, 
When our united forces stood drawn up 
In the array of battle, and the field 
Flamed far and wide with thousand glittering arms, 
Hillus sprang from his chariot, and called out 
He’d meet Eurystheus in single combat. 
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“’T were well,’”’ he cried, “to end the bloody strife 
Here in the sight of our assembled armies, 
But ’twixt us two alone, and thus preserve 
A populous city from destruction; save 
So much proud blood—so many noble lives 
Shall here be lost to-day!” But the base coward 
Refused the challenge—sent a haughty answer. 
So the last sacrifices were performed— 
We checking scarce the ardor of our men, 
Impatient for the onset—and at last 
The trumpets sounded, and we closed with them. 
The fight raged fierce and hot; all fought most bravely ; 
We, for our hearths and homes and very lives— 
They, for the ancient glory of their arms; 
And victory long swayed from this side to that, 
Uncertain where to perch. But yet, at length, 
At a new shock from us, Eurystheus’ columns 
Wavered and broke, and he himself, high in 
His gilded chariot, trembling, turned to fly. 
I, noting this, spurred after him, bent on 
His death or capture. Close beside my own 
Another chariot, past all doubt intent 
On the same purpose, wherein sat old Jolaus, 
Armed as in young days, but his aged form 
Bent ‘neath the armor’s weight. So we dashed on, 
In hot, close pursuit, until we came 
Where high upon a hill stands the great temple 
Sacred to Pallas. There did Jolaus rise, 
And, with uplifted hands, cried out aloud 
To Jove and to sweet Hebe—made to both 
An ardent prayer but for this day to grant him 
The power and vigor of his youth once more! 
And, pausing breathless, I beheld « marvel: 
Two shimmering stars descended suddenly 
Upon his horses’ heads, and a gray cloud 
Wrapped all his chariot round for one brief moment, 
Then vanished swift as it had come. And lo! 
There Jolaus stood erect, with powerful frame, 
His sinews swelled with all the strength of youth, 
His eye kindling with fire, his spare, gray locks 
Turned to rich, clustering brown, guiding his steeds 
Like the young, matchless god of war himself! 


Mil. O, marvelous, in good truth! O, passing marvelous! 


Ay, you do take my very breath away! 


Adras. And, cheered by this most signal mark of favor— 


This great good omen of the gods to us— 
I lashed my own steeds on to double fury, 
And soon o’ertook Eurystheus, who by this 
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Had gained a slight advance; but his right steed 
Stumbled and fell. So, leaping on his chariot, 
I grappled fiercely with him; but ere long 
The victory was mine. I dragged him down 
Upon the ground, and, bound and captive thus, 
Delivered him to Father Jolaus’ hands, 
Who then was at my heels, and cried, *‘Ah, son, 
I do perceive I’m just an instant late!” 
Within an hour all the whole fray was ended, 
And Jolaus well nigh did the work alone ; 
1, scarcely waiting for the end, sped here ! 
Mil. Well done, well done, young hero! and well told! 
All glory to you! 
Adras. Ay, good father, ’twas 
A proud, triumphant moment! (Springing up.) 
But, great gods! 
Where may she be that would have so rejoiced 
To hear this tale! with whom I should have shared 
All this first triumph! Heaven, where tarries she! 
The time for her return must long be past. 
And has not brought her! ’Twas an hour ago, 
You say, she went! Then was yet darkness round 
A streak of dawn scarce lighted the gray world. 
What so most early could have taken— 
Mil. (Aside.) Darkness ” 
Nay, ’twas nut dark when I came here! ’Tis plain, then— 
Adras. A vague, blind terror, a dark sense of evil, 
Creeps, chilling, to my heart! Old man, where went she— 
In what direction? And what said she to you? 
Give me once more her last words, and the message 
Wherewith she charged you; and, by heaven and earth, 
(Question your old head closely—search and prick 
Your memory well! 
Mil. In truth, good sir, Heaven help me! 
I know not what she said! 
Adras. How! what! you know not? 
Did you report not to me— 
Mil. Her strange speech 
Was so confused and contradictory, 
I could not gather her true meaning from it. 
Once said she, ** Tell him I will soon return, 
Within a day—two days, perchance.” 
Adras. Two days! 
What prate you there of days? It was an hour. 
Mil. And then cried suddenly, “No, no, say it not 
And lower, then, as to herself, she added, 


“‘O, but most surely I’ll return once more!’ 
Adras. Once more! Did she say that? 
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Mil. And then, at last, 
Cried passionately, ‘‘ No, no, tell him naught!” 

Adras. O Heaven! 
Lies some dread, fearful mystery! 


O, my foreboding! O, here surely 
And all this 
Was this same morning ? 

Mil. 


*T was yesterday, but I’ve lust— 


Nay, I’m well-nigh sure 
Adras. Yesterday ! 
’T was yesterday, and ’twas two days, she said, 
And not an hour! So your report was false 
From end to end! Wherefore this lie to me, 


Cursed old fool ? 


Vil. I trembled at your anger! 
Adras. Tremble, then, doubly now, nor think to escape it! 


And do you now speak truth?) Swear it! or, by 
The gods above us— 
Mil. sv that Heaven I swear 


All that I told you now is naught but truth! 


Adras. And seemed she moved when she spoke thus? 
Mil. Ay, greatly! 


She flushed and paled by turns, and her sweet voice, 
Broken, as in faint sobs, but ill-suppressed— 

Adras. Whatever grief, old man, 
My tale caused your heart, by my life you have 
Repaid tenfold! 
Where is she, whither went she, with what purpose? 
What is it she would have done? 

Mil. And, as she went, 
She said again—and these words called not back- 


No more, no more! 


O Jove! O merciful gods! 


‘If I should be before him, I will stand 


Upon that ledge of rock there, watching for him!” 
(Hastening there.) Here? 
darling, 


Adras. On these very rocks? O love, O 


You were not there! I saw not your white robe 
Gleaming from far! Your sweet eyes did not send 
A welcome out to me! 

Mil. Ay, ay, ’tis true! 
Most strange she’s not returned yet. I myself 
Begin to fear some— 

Adras. How! 
Makaria asleep on these hard stones here? Love, awake! 
This is not well! (Lifts her up.) Makaria! Gods of mercy! 
Blood! <A sharp steel! and O, here, here above 
Her heart, a fearful gash, whence flowed— 

Makaria! 

(Springing wildly up.) 

But, yet, impossible! 

Impossible! This may not, can not, be! 

It is a cruel mockery of my eyes— 


(Looking down, perceives MAKARIA.) What's this 


(With a great cry.) 
Cold, dead ! 
Dead, dead! 
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A hideous vision of my fevered brain! 

O, with my own hands I'd pluck out these orbs 

And fling them to the sea, dash this hot head 

Against these rocks, could I but thereby take 

This maddening image from my smarting sight! 

O sweet Heaven! O, what 


Mil. (Approaching.) O most fair lady! 
a great calamity! 
Adras. (Gazing fixedly at the body.) It rests, it lingers, 
This wreck and ruin of all joys and hopes, 
Pales not, nor vanishes; how long and bravely 
I gaze upon ’t! Are you, then, true, true, true ; 
A real shape, wild specter, that dost make 
Firm reason reel, the fainting spirit swoon, 
But to give thought to! She lies still and cold, 
And stark and motionless, her sweet eyes closed, 
And hears me not, nor answers! Wide-spread Heavens, 
Can you leok down on her, upon this sight, 
And be not split and rent from pole to pole! 
Can you behold her with your flaming eye, 
Great Sun, and quench it not in pitchy darkness ! 
All nature be not drowned in scalding tears ! 
Gods, gods—tierce, bloody, cruel, ruthless gods 
I do defy your utmost power! I hurl 
My challenge in your face! You've done your worst— 
For me can be no anguish after this! 
My heart is burned and shriveled up; my soul 
Stabbed to the core! 
Mil. Bless and protect us all, 
How he does rant and rave! May the kind Heavens 
Forgive his blasphemy, for his poor brain 
Is well-nigh crazed, methinks, with this sudden grief! 
Ah, well, she was most fair! 
Adras. (Throwing himself over the body.) O my Makuaria! 
Makaria! O my love, my life, my darling, 
All that this dark earth held of joy and sweetness, 
How couldst thou be so hard to thy Adrastus, 
Whom thou didst love so well, to leave him thus, 
Go from him thus, my sweet, without farewell ! 
(Kissing her.) Can I not warm those lips that I have kissed, 
And that have answered mine, a thousand times, 
Now, with the burning pressure of my own, 
Back into life, for but one single word ? 
O, no, no, no! In vain, in vain! ’Tis fled! 
Cold, cold! Yet do they seem to smile, as they’d 
Grown chill uttering once more the name Adrastus— 
Let the last sigh pass fraught with thought of me! 
Cold, cold, her hands and heart, and cheek and brow! 
O love, couldst thou, then, not preserve for me 
But a faint flush of life and warmth for welcome ? 
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How firm she yet clasps this! (Tukes the dagger from her hand.) 
Mil. Ah, the gods help him! 
It wrings my heart, and tears from these old eyes, 
To see his frantic grief and hear his wailing! 
How well, in truth, he loved her! Ay, and'surely 
Jove pardons both of them, when even I, 
Who, through Makaria, lost my noble boy—( Weeps.) 
Adras. (Kissing the dagger.) © thou most happy one! Thou that 
didst touch 
Her living heart, didst drink her sweet, warm blood, 
Tell me if the last throb of that blest heart 
Was not for me, for me! But thou didst make 
! Yet I'll forgive thee 
If thou but findest my own as swift and truly! (Puts the dagger in his 


A cruel, cruel cut 


rest.) 
, and that thou, Makaria, O my love, 
The royal daughter of a kingly race, 
My queen, my dove, my pearl, my stainless lily, 
Shouldst perish thus! This rock for thy last pillow 
\ poor old stranger for thy last company ! 
Ilow long hast thou lain here? Not long, methinks; 
Thy hands yet easily vield them to my clasp, 
If they do close round mine no more! And O, 
What drove thee to the deed? ’Tis plain thyself 
Has done it; who, in truth, were such a fiend 
That he could murder thee! Woas’t but the stern, 
Exacting voice of conscience, that in thy soul 
Spoke ever so most lo idly ° (He has heen strol. 1g and smoothing h 
hands, and now finds the tablet in one.) 
Ha, what's this! 
Reads.) ‘ Forgive me, my Adrastus! Yesterday 
I went to Delphi, and this was my sentence! 
It was thus only I could save the city, 
And wash thee and me clean of our sin!” 


To Delphi ' Yesterday! And this the sentence! 
Ah, I perceive! Odious, deceitful gods! 

Ye gave us victory, but ’twas at this price! 

QO, vain, vain, vain, the battle of us mortals 

Against inevitable destiny. 

That is fulfilled at last! But, even now, 

Ye sha!l not claim her, have her, take her from me— 
Defraud me of her priceless sweet possession. 

Even at the last I'll triumph over ye, 

Mysterious, fearful powers! I go to join ber 

In the dark realms below. What now are to me 

All victories and triumphs of the werld! 

Wait for me, darling! Bid old Charon tarry 

An instant with his bark upon the shore, 
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Until I come, and we may cross the river 9 
Clasping each other’s hands! ‘* Forgive, Adrastus !"’ 
But this—-no other word of love! To Delphi : P 
O, how sore, weary, surely must have grown, e 
In the long, toilsome journey, her sweet feet, 4 
And how could she perform it all alone, 
In so brief time! In there, upon our couch, 
Will l lay both of us! (Lifts the body in his arms.) 2 

O, precious burden ! 4 


Stand off, old man—bar not my passage here! (Disappears in the hut. 
Mil. (Looking after him.) O Heaven, what will he do! A wild 
despair 
Flames in his eyes! I fear me much. But vet 
I venture not to oppose—haste after him. 
His accent was so fierce, and my poor strength 
Availed so little! (A? the door of the hut.) 
There he lays her down, 
Tenderly as a mother might her babe, 
Smoothing her limbs, and now hangs over her, 
Covering with kisses lips and eyes and brow ; 
And now lies down beside her, with one arm 
Clasping her round, and with the other hand 
Draws something from his vest! Great Heaven, the dagger ! 
Hold, hold!) ( Would rush in.) O merciful gods! (Draws back.) 
In vain, too late! 
*Tis buried in his heart! and O, with what 
A smile of joy and triumph on his lips 
He plunged it there! Ah, that was his last sigh 
O, woe, woe, woe, what fearful day is this! (Closes the do of the hut 
and sits down with his face burted in his hands.) 
(Enter, witha Sew attendants, DEMOPHOON.) 
Mil, (Looking up and then rising.) What noise is there: Who 
comes? Ah, Heaven, the king! ; 
Dem. (Not perceiring Mitos.) Ah! this, then, is the place they chose 
for refuge, 
At last discovered by the own confession 
Of him, who told Jolaus of it—him who now— 
And that their hut, past doubt! But, yet, where are they’ 
The door is closed—have they gone forth, perchance ? 
Or do they keep within, fearing— (Approaching the dvor.) 
Makaria! 
Fear naught! Come to me, trustful as of old, 
For I am here to tell you that the gods, 
In marvelous signs of most exceeding merey, 
Have pardoned all! have granted unto him 
Who won your heart the victory, the power, 
To end this cruel war—that all the country 
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Hails him:as our deliverer! That e’en I, 
Who loved you so, and love you still so well, 
Willingly yield you to this noble youth! 
Your grandam, too, sends you her full forgiveness, 
And you may speedily now return among us, 
To live most happily! (Pauses.) There comes no answer, 
And nothing stirs within ! 

Mil. (Coming forward.) Desist, O king! 
There’s no one there can hear you! 

Dem. How? What’s this? 
Whom have we here? Who are you? 


Mil. One who witnessed 
Most fearful things! 
Dem. What say you? Where’s Makaria? 


Mil. Within there, but dead, dead, and he with her! 
Dem. Makaria! Dead! Nay, but you dream, old fool! 
Mil. Ah, wouldI did! Have I not seen them both 
With these two eyes! Here on the rocks he found her, 
Pierced to the heart, and with the self-same steel 
That took her life speedily cut off his own— 
I could not hinder him! 
Dem. (Hiding his face.) Almighty gods! 
Was it to hear such tale that I came here! 
Mi!. He found a tablet in her hand that told him 
She went to Delphi, and this was her sentence ; 
It was thus only she could save the city! 
Dem. Thus only! O, then, after all was her 
Dark destiny fulfilled! Great gods, your ways 
Are strange, mysterious, and inscrutable 
To us blind mortals! 
(To attendants.) Go and bring them out! (Attendants enter the hut.) 
O, that thou wast not given to me, Makaria! (Reénter the attendants, 
bearing the couch with both the bodies.) 
Dead, dead! and clapsed in one another's arms; 
And O, how fair and smiling both their brows! 
Take them away! I cannot look upon them! 
Bear them to Athens with us! (Takes off his mantle and spreads 
over the bodies, which are borne out by the attendants.) 
Thus hath perished 
The noble offspring of this godly race! 
For her young brothers, and her kinsmen, too, 
Saxe Hillus, and one other, all were slain 
In the fierce fight where they untimely ventured, 
And but the aged Alkmene survives them all, 
Like the last crumbling tower yet standing of 
A once proud temple, all whose glorious pillars 
Have fallen one by one, and strew the plain! 
The sun of our great victory is obscured 
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By this dark cloud of blood! Butcome! Away! 

Where other duties wait us; we must offer 

And thanks and sacrifice unto the gods 

For all the passing mercy they have shown us! (Ezeunt all.) 


THE END. 


A SKETCH OF ARYAN MYTHOLOGY. 


The word Mythology, to many of us, suggests a collection 
of curious fables concerning deities we have outgrown ; 
fables improbable—perhaps beautiful, perhaps revolting— 
whose chief interest, however, is that which always attaches 
to the relics of a bye-gone time. Some of them are embodied 
in Sculpture, some we read to our children in the Wonder 
Book, others we pass over quickly with the thought, How 
can ideas so revolting have influenced the moral sense of a 
people, or embodied the religion of a nation? In the 
Pheedrus of Plato occurs the following passage: ‘* Tell me, 
Socrates, is it not from some place here, they say, that 
soreas carried away Orithyia from Ilissos?’’ ** So they 
say.’ ** But, tell me, by Zeus, O Socrates, dost thou 
believe this myth to be true?’’ ** Well, if I did not believe 
it like the wise people, I should not be so very far wrong ; 


and I might set up an ingenious theory, and say that a gust 
of Boreas, the North Wind, carried her down from the rocks 
in the neighborhood while she was playing with her friend 
Phamakeia, and that, having died in this manner, she was 
reported to have been carried off by Boreas from thence or 
from the Ares peak ; for there goes also this story: that she 
was carried off from that, and not from this, spot. As to 
myself, Phedrus, I think these explanations, on the whole, 
very pleasant ; but they require a man of strong mind and 
hard work, and a man who, after all, is not much to be 
envied. If it were only for this—that, when he has set right 
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this one fable, he is bound to do the same for the form of the 
hippocentaurs, and again for that of the chimera—l, at 
least, have no time to spare for these things, and the reason, 
my friend, is this: That I cannot yet, according to the Del- 
phic line, know myself; therefore I leave these things alone, 
and believe what other people believe about them; I medi- 
tate not on them, but on myself.”’ 

The view of many of us is the view of the enlightened 
Greek, who passed his life in the study of himself, thinking 
thereby to know all things worth knowing ; unable to feel— 
us any of us, in this nineteenth century, should feel—that 
the knowledge of one man’s thought is but a part of the 
absolute knowledge, which must include the struggles, the 
hopes and fears, the story of things done and undone, 
through all the generations of men. The record of the 
uges, written or unwritten—whether handed down by old 
wives’ stories, told in every land in every age, or sung by 
northern Skalds, or inclosed in the amber of the myths— 
is man’s true encyclopedia, and to it, and to himself as a 
part of it, he must go for help in his blind groping for the 
highest truth. It is this search for truth, which, animating 
mankind in a greater or less degree in every race and clime, 
from the Greek to the Caffir, from the early Aryan races to 
the present, makes a religion of some kind a necessity to 
the life of man. A religious belief, however, is not neces- 
sarily a moral belief. The character of a man or people 
expresses the moral belief of that man or people: his 
religious belief may be interwoven with it, or it may differ 
widely from it. Take the religious belief of the Greeks, 
for example. The Greek myths, as they have come to us, 
ure not the expression of Grecian morality. It is impossible 
to believe that. Licentiousness, drunkenness, theft—every 
species of crime—was attributed to the gods they worshiped, 
but the national character was unaffected thereby ; and the 
reasons for the character of some of these and other myths, 
their general correspondences and differences, to what owing 
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und how modified, I shall try to sketch. The subject itself 
is an overwhelming one, and I am very sensible to how little 
of it I can do justice. 

Far back in the gloom which history’s light only darkens— 
in the past which has given us a language, but left no 
other trace—our race began. On a little table-land north 
of the Himalaya (the heaven-piercing) Mountains lived a 
little family, shut off on all sides from the other aboriginal 
inhabitants of the earth. Dwellers in a mild and temperate 
climate, on a grassy soil, they were a pastoral people ; they 
built dwellings, recognized the Family, and, in a high degree, 
the State. They were intellectual, for they, or their imme- 
diate descendants, formed the numerals and the decimal 
system, of which Miiller says : 

‘* The Aryan numerals are irrefragable evidence of a long- 
continued intellectual life. A decimal system of numera- 
tion is itself one of the most marvelous achievements of 
the human mind, based on an abstract conception of quan- 
tity, regulated by a spirit of philosophical classification, 
and yet conceived, matured, and finished before the soil of 
Europe was trodden by Greek, Roman, Slave, or Teuton, 
could only have been formed by a very small community.” 

As time went on they increased in numbers ; food became 
insufficient ; and again and again they migrated. Along 
the borders of the Caspian Sea, to Greece, the land of 
poetry, where the sight of fair skies and fertile lands, and 
the restless, powerful sea made them a valorous race, filled 
with a love of the beautiful, alive to every influence of 
nature, which became their god. They peopled the woods 
und streams with their deities ; rain and snow, tempest and 
sunshine, were but the manifestations, in some of its myriad 
forms, of that nature they worshiped, whose children they 
were. Or, they went northward, pushing through Ger- 
many to the Norseland, growing hardier as they fought 
savages, beasts, and cold, until the ancestors of the Vi- 
kings feared nothing in this world, sent to the coldness and 
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darkness of Hel those who died in their beds, or leaped 
from crags into the sea when death in battle was denied 
them. Later than these, a band turned to the South, to 
India, the land of the seven rivers, where, shut off from 
other peoples by river, sea, und moutains, with fertile land 
and sunny climate, they worked little, but thought and 
thought, till religion or philosophy became the business of 
their lives, and State and People were subservient to it. 

Among these different peoples, all starting from the same 
stock, but all changing with climate and the outward cireum- 
stances of their life, laws, and religion, the character of the 
peoples themselves have tome to differ as widely as the 
North from the South, the East from the West. 

Among these, as in all other races of man, religious ideas 
were 2 necessity, and that they should be mythologically 
expressed Was equally sure; for, though mythology—which 
Miiller calls only a dialect, an ancient form of language, not 
substantial, but formal, and applicable to nearly all the 
ancient world could admire or adore—was chiefly concerned 
with nature, neither morals nor philosophy, history nor 
religion, have escaped its influence. 

The Aryan husbandman, as he looks up at the beautiful 
sun and sees its brilliant ravs giving light and life to all 
around him, or as he watches the glowing dawn dispel the 
darkness of night, and in its turn fade away and die as the 
first ray of the sun touches it, is filled with wonder and awe : 
aud, when night follows the day, a great trouble and dis- 
quietude seizes upon him. Day after day the sun rises in 
renewed strength and glory, and he says: ‘+ It is a god; it is 
immortal.”* He worships it and the dawn, the sky and the 
rain, the thunder and the tempest. From the structure of 
his language, each of these words must have its gender, 
und he speaks of the beautiful god who loves the Dawn; or 
of the thunder-god, rolling in his chariot over the Heavens. 
He has a thousand ways of expressing his idea. He lives 


in nature, and is a part of it; he is child and poet in one. 
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As time goes on, he forgets the first meanings of the words, 
and another age tells the stories, with no knowledge of their 
former import, or weaves them into the life of some by-gone 
hero, till myth becomes history, and history myth, and the 
key is hard to find. 

In the Veda, the oldest, simplest, and most primitive 
expression of the Aryan faith, Dyaus is the sky; the fire is 
Agni; the sunlight is Indra; the storms, Maruts ; the dawn, 
Ushas; the darkness, Vritra. These powers grow into 
beings like to, but greater than, man. He invokes them, 
he worships them, he calls them divas, which, meaning, first, 
bright, came to mean divine. In one hymn it is said: **O 
Agni, those from whom, as a new-born male, undying 
fumes proceed. The brilliant smoke god goes towards the 
sky, for as messenger thou art sent to the gods. Thy 
appearance is fair to behold, thou bright-faced Agni, when 
like gold thou shinest at hand; thy brightness comes like 
the lightning of heaven. Adorable and excellent Agni, 
emit the moving and graceful smoke. He is black-backed 
and many-limbed; his hair is flame, and he it is whom 
the two sticks have engendered, like a new-born babe.”’ 
But, as fire, he is the special regulator and guardian of sac- 
rifices, and so becomes the lord and protector of every 
house; whence Agni is called the ruler of the universe, the 
lord of men, the wise king, the father, the brother, the 
son, the friend of man. 

Indra is the bright sky. When the rain is shut up in the 
clouds, the power of darkness, Vritra, the throttling ser- 
pent, is in revolt against Indra. In the rumbling of the 
thunder are his mutterings, in the lightning flashes are the 
spears of the bright god, and in the serene heaven, after 
the rain, is the face of the mighty deity. The word Indra 
itself comes from indu, drop, and he is the powerful god of 
the arid climate of India. Like Apollo, he has golden 
locks, and a quiver of arrows, and is borne across the heay- 
ens in a flaming chariot. He, too, follows the Dawn, 
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‘¢ The Dawn rushed off 


from her crushed car, fearing that Indra, the bull, might 


strike her. 


went far aw 


Of Varuna, the all-including sky, it is said: 


Then her car lay well ground to pieces. 


. 


She 


‘¢ Thou art 


lord of allof heaven and earth ; thou art the king of all those 


who are gods and of those who are men.”’ 


Ushas we fi 


rousing eve 


nd: 


ry living thing to go to his work. 


In a hymn to 
‘¢She shines upon us like a young wife, 


When the 


fire had to be kindled by men, she made the light by striking 


down darkness. 


moving eve 
brilliant gar 
the days. 


art a blessi 


rywhere. 


“ment. 


She shone gold-colored, lovely to behold. 


ng when thou art near. 


She rose up, spreading far and wide, and 
She grew in brightness, wearing her 
The mother of the cows, the leader of 


Thou 


Drive far away the 


unfriendly ; make the pasture wide; give us safety ; scatter 


the enemy; 


bring riches ; 


thou mighty Dawn !”’ 


raise up wealth to the worshiper, 


The religion of the early Veda, then, was a polytheism, 


which was, 


in substance, almost 


2 monotheism ; 


but the 


gvods, who had first been conceived as functions of nature, 


equal and absolute, lost their equality, and Brahma—force— 


became the 


chief god. 


Then came the schism of Zoroaster, 


a protest against the worship of nature, with one good and 


one evil spirit—the attendant spirits of the one, the genii ; 


of the other, the divas—making then, as ever since, the 


gods of the old religion, the devils of the new. 


From the 


Persian diva, the evil spirit of the fire-worshipers, came the 


Christian devil, brought by the Jews from their captivity 


in Babylon ; but in the warm, southern, fertile land even the 


evil, at the end of 12,000 years, was to become reconciled to 


the good. 


It took the harder nature of the Jews, under 


trials and sufferings which seemed to be endless, to make 


the concept 


ion of evil eternal. 


suddhism was the next protest against Brahmanism— 


against its 


forms and ceremonies. It 





was 


an 


immense 
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change, from a religion overgrown with parasitical forms to 
a stupendous system of philosophy founded on the sim- 
plest, yet most comprehensive, of ideas, too pure to be 
handed down without alloy through ages of ignorance and 
superstition. 

In te Veda, then, is found the first expression of the 
worship of Nature. First these powers are personified ; then 
these persons become gods, equal in power; then Brahma, 
or power itself, becomes the god of gods ; and other changes 
follow in after years. This is the old Hindu mythology : 
among the Aryans, first Dyaus the sky, then Dyaus the 
god. 

We turn, now, to the Greeks, and we find Dyaus has be- 
come Zeus, the one god—father of heaven and men. He is 
worshiped first ; then the powers of nature, though origin- 
ally worshiped as such, have became a family of gods, with 
Zeus at the head, and Grecian mythology arises, for Dyaus 
had been the sky too long for Zeus the god to be divested 
of the myths and fables that had been true of Dyaus the 
sky. Thesun had been called the husband of the earth ; so, 
now, when the same myth was told of the god Zeus, he be- 
came the husband of Demeter, and a daughter, Persephone, 
was born. In the myth of Daphne, Apollo, the Sun, is 
the lover of the Dawn, but the glance of the Sun is fatal to 
the Dawn; she flies before him till, in her despair, she prays 
that the earth or waters may deliver her. The earth hears 
her prayer; she is changed into the laurel, for the laurel, « 
wood which burns easily, had in Greek the same name as 
the Dawn, and what was more natural, then, than to say 
that the Dawn, flying from the Sun, was changed into a 
laurel. 

The myth of Orpheus and Erydike is evidently a sun 
myth. Erydike is one of the many names for the dawn 
or twilight. She vanishes, stolen away by the darkness. 
Orpheus, in whonr the attributes of the sun are blended 
with others that point to the wind, wanders all night long 
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through the regions of the night. At last he comes to the 
grim abode of the king of the dead, and obtains, by the 
power of his harp, the boon that his wife may follow him to 
the land of the living if he will not look back till she has 
fuirly reached the earth; but he turns to look at her, and 
sees her form vanish. 

The story of CEdipus and the Sphinx may be the story of 
the thunder-cloud, and the sun, and the terrible drought. 
The fiery drought spreads pestilence and death. The thun- 
der-cloud mutters low with its enigma, and broods, but no 
rain falls ; only when the sun meets it are its mutterings of 
use to man. After the rain, the sun and the blue heavens 


-are seen. This gives rise to the terrible story ; he tears out 


his eyes and sinks into the blackness of night or clouds. It 
brings to our minds the story of Samson, the hero whose 
strength lay in his hair. Here, also, an enigma: he battles 
with the clouds ; he is shorn and blinded by them, but, with 
one final effort, he brings death to himself and his enemies. 
The sun sets, piercing the clouds with his last expiring rays, 
and all things are enveloped in darkness. 

By this Bible myth Hercules is suggested. The story of 
the conquering sun bound to his course—he cannot deviate 
from his marked-out way—serving some petty tyrant for the 
good of man. In his cradle he strangles the serpents of 
night. He has twelve great labors given him to do; he 
conquers; but, as he rises in the heavens, his fierce heat 
burns up the earth, and causes pestilence and famine; he 
hecomes mad. At the last he is about to marry the beauti- 
ful Tole, the violet twilight ; but the poisoned cloud-garment 
is sent him; he tears it from him, but the fragments are 
stained with his blood, and we seem to see a sunset where the 
fleecy western clouds are stained blood-red with the sun’s last 
dying rays. And sowe might goon. The mythology of the 
early Greeks is the story of the sun, and of the changes attend- 


ant on night and day. There is no potent spirit of evil ; life 
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wis too pleasant to the Greeks, with their perfect frames, 
sunny skies, and fertile soil, to believe that. 

We turn, now, to the North—to Seandinavia. The scene 
is changed. In earth, air, sky, and people we see at first no 
trace of India or Greece. <A frozen land, with but two 
mouths of summer; with glaciers and snow-fields ; with 
mountains over whose scarred and lightning-crushed tops 
only the goat could climb ; with the iceberg of the Northern 
Ocean drifting past its shores. A country from which, 
when tyranny came, its sons fled to Iceland’s more hospi- 
table shores, and there preserved the stories of their religion, 
which else had been utterly lost ; for no man that stayed in 
Norway wrote one word that is left to us, and every trace 
of the life and thought of the people who lived to the south 
of them has entirely disappeared. Such a country and eli- 
mate must produce a peculiar people, for, to.the Norseman, 
life had few softening charms, death no terrors; the earth 
was no fruitful field, but only a battle-ground ; his highest 
god, the god of war, and Heaven, the recompense of physi- 
cal bravery—a place where heroes fought their battles over 
again; pork was the heavenly ambrosia, and ale, from the 
never-failing caldron, the longed-for nectar. 

The Norse mythology, like the Greek, has no collection 
of hymus of prayer, no Bible or written expression of faith. 
The Greek mythology was not an expression of Greek 
morality, but a system of religion which had grown up nat- 
urally from beginnings whose meanings they had forgotten ; 
and, though the gods of the Norseman were only deified 
men, intensely human and Seandinavian, the Norse had no 
literature of any kind, religious or otherwise. 

It was a native of Iceland, Saemund Sigfrigsson, who, in 
the eleventh century, first collected the traditions told by the 
Saga men and women, or sung by the Skalds as they went 
from house to house. The stories of Iceland were Norse 
stories. It had been discovered and peopled by Norsemen 
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fleeing from the tyranny of Harold, Hair Fair, and, shut off 
from other people, the Norse stories had lived here in their 
strength and purity. Sigfrigsson called his book the Edda, 
or Grandmother. It contained thirty-nine poems in narra- 
tive or alliterative verse, comprising myths of creation and 
race, myths heroic and ethical. In the next century Snorri 
Sturleson completed the prose Edda to which reference is 
usually made. Iceland has also a Saga literature, including 
the Ynlinga, Volsunga, and Frithiofs Sagas, with more than 
a hundred others. From this mass of songs and stories 
our idea of the Norse religion has been obtained. 

The account of the creation of gods and men, condensed 
from the prose Edda, is quaint and interesting: ‘In the 
beginning of time a world existed in the North, called Nifel- 
heim. Muspelheim was in the South, a light, hot, and 
radiant world, whose boundary was guarded by Surt, with 
a flaming sword. From Nifelheim flowed ice-cold streams 
of vapor into the abyss between the two worlds, Ginnunga- 
gap, filling it with ice ; but the heat from Muspelheim melted 
the ice, and, through the power of him who sent the heat (a 
heing before gods and men, before the world was—clearly, 
the Norseman felt that there was a power too high for him 
to comprehend, or even worship ), the drops received life, and 
the first of the frost giants was created—Ymir, or Chaos. 
Then the cow Audhumla licks the salt from the stones, and 
Bor, the father of Odin, Vili, and Ve, is born. They create 
the earth and its Heaven. They slay Ymir, and, carrying 
his body into the middle of Ginnunga-gap, they form of it 
the earth; of his bones, the mountains; of his teeth and 
broken bones, the stones; of his blood, the great ocean 
which encircles the earth ; of his skull they form the Heaven 
and set it over the earth, and under it and at each corner 
set a dwarf—Austre, Vestre, Nordre, Suder; of his brain 
they made the clouds; of his hair, the vegetable world. 
They took the sparks from Muspelheim for stars. Of two 
trees, Ask and Embla, they formed man and woman. The 
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earth is flat, and round about is the deep ocean. On the 
ocean’s outer shore is the abode of the giants Yotunheim 
or Utgard. In the middle of the world, and on the highest 
spot, dwell the .Esir, or gods, in Asgard. At the world’s 
southern end is a hall brighter than the sun, called Gimli. 
Ileaven and earth will pass away, but that will stand, and 
good and upright men will dwell there to all eternity. 
From Midgard,,the dwelling of men, to Asgard leads the 
bridge Bifrost (the quaking space). The rainbow, the seat 
of the gods, is by the ash Yggdrasil, the largest and best of 
trees. Its branches spread themselves over the whole 
world, and tower above the heavens. It has three roots. 
Under one of them dwells Hel, the goddess of the dead ; 
under the second, the frost giants ; under the third, human 
beings. The first root is constantly gnawed by the serpent 
Nidrhoggi. Under the second root is Mimir’s well, where 
wisdom and genius are concealed. Under the .Esir’s root is 
the sacred fountain of Ved, where the gods sit in judgment, 
and where the three Norns, or Fates, live—Urd, Verdandi, 
and Skulld. They determine the destiny of men. There 
are other fates, too—evil and good. Each man has his 
tllotted destiny. In the tree is an eagle ; between his eyes 
sits a hawk. A squirrel runs up and down, and bears ran- 
corous messages between the eagle and the serpent. There 
ure so many serpents under Ygedrasil that no tongue can tell 
them. 

There are twelve principal gods and as many goddesses. 
Over all Odin presides. He is the All-father, the directing 
intelligence, and his nature is manifold. He is the world’s 
creator, the father of time, the lord of gods and men, the 
vod of war, and the king of nature. From all these rela- 
tions his sons proceed. He is Heaven; his eye, the sun, 
looks out over all the earth. With the earth he is the 
father of ‘Fhor, the thunder. As god of time and king of 
the year, he is the father of Baldur, the summer; and of 
Hod, the dark nights of winter; and of Vali, the forth- 
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coming new year, the destroyer of winter. He is the 
futher of Bragi, eloquence and poetry. He has two ravens 
—Hugin and Munin, thought and memory—who go over 
the whole world for news and whisper it in his ear. He is 
described in the sagas, when he appears to men, as a tall, 
old man, with one eve, a long beard, a broad-brimmed hat, 
a wide, blue or variegated cloak, with a spear in his hand 
and a ring on his arm. His horse is Sleipner, the wind, 
born of the union of heat and cold. This horse has eight 
legs, and on him Odin rides swiftly over land and sea. In 
Mecklenburg on Wednesday (Wodensday) no flax is 
weeded, that Odin’s horse may not trample on the seed : 
nor may any flax remain on the distaff during the twelve 
days of Christmas, lest. Odin’s horse ride through and 
tangle it. In Saxony it is customary to leave a bunch of 
erain in the field for Odin’s horse. 

Odin lives in Gladsheim, in his hall Valhalla, where he 
daily receives those who die in battle. The ceiling is of 
spears. It is roofed with shields, and the benches are 
strewn with coats of mail. It is surrounded by a roaring 
river, Thund. There are 540 doors, through each of which 
800 men can ride abreast. Only the heroes come to Val- 
halla; they arm themselves ; they fight, and hew each other 
to pieces ; but at breakfast-time they ride back to Valhalla 
perfectly sound again, drink beer with the -¥sir, and eat of 
the never-failing hog, Schrimmi. Odin eats not, but drinks 
wine only. 

Thor is the strongest of the gods, and was worshiped as 
chief god in Norway. He has two goats harnessed to his 
chariot. With his hammer or mallet, thrown by his iron- 
vloved hand, he crushes the frost and mountain giants. He 
has a girdle of strength. He is the thunder, and when he 
voes over Bifrost, the rainbow bridge, he leaves his chariot, 
else the bridge would be broken. He is the god of the 
thralls or slaves, and receives their souls after death. 
Thursday is Thor’s day. 
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Loki is the northern devil. He is evil-minded, capricious, 
distinguished for cunning and artifice, mischievous. He is 
the original of the devils in the German legends, who has 
contests with men—sometimes conquering, but often get- 
ting the worst of the contest. Fenrir the wolf, the Midgard 
serpent, and Hel are his children. The ravenous wolf 
(subterranean fire) would have destroyed the world if it had 
not been chained in the mountain caverns, and, even now, 
foam comes from its jaws in vapor and sparkling smoke, 
and, when it moves, the earth trembles. 

In the story of the death of Baldur we have the tragedy 
of summer and winter, the northern sun myth. Baldur, 
the best of the gods, is so bright and fair that light comes 
from him; but he is also the weakest, and on his life 
vods. His death 


depends the activity and joy of the 
would bring sorrow to all the gods, to man, and to nature. 
One being only would lose nothing by Baldur’s death— 
Loki, the fire. The myth goes that Baldur had been 
troubled with dreams that his life was in peril. The gods 
were disturbed, and Frigg, the earth, his mother, exacted an 
oath from all things that grew on the earth that they would 
not harm him. Only one thing had been forgotten—the 
mistletoe, which, greenest in the winter, is its symbol, and 
which grows not on the earth, but on trees. The gods were 
wont, in sport, and to do honor to Baldur, to shoot arrows 
and throw spears at him as a target. It is the Summer 
drawing near his doom. It is his destiny; the fates have 
decided that he must be killed by his blind brother, the 
Winter, with the thorn of darkness. Meanwhile, Odin, still 
troubled, goes to the abode of Hel, to interrogate a dead 
prophetess, whose grave is at the gate. This gives the 
story of Wegtam’s ride. 


The gods have hastened all to the assembly ; 
The godesses gathered all to the council. 

The heavenly rulers take counsel together ; 
Why dreams of ill omen thus terrify Baldur ? 


Massie 
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Then up rose Odin, the All-creator, 

And flung the saddle on Sleipner’s back ; 
And downwards rode he to Nebelheim, 
Where a dog met him from the house of Hel. 


Spotted with blood on his front and chest, 
Loudly he bayed at the father of song; 

But on rode Odin, the earth made moaning 
When he reached the lofty mansion of Hel. 


sut Odin rode on to its eastern portal, 
Where well he knew was the Véla’s mound ; 
The seer’s song of the wine-cup singing, 
Till he forced her to rise, a foreboder of ill. 


‘What man among men, one whom I know not, 
Causes me trouble and breaks my rest? 
The snow hath enwrapped me, the rain beat“ upon me, 


The dews have drenched me, for I was long dead.” 


‘Wegtam my name is, Waltam’s son am I. . 
Speak thou of the under world, I of the upper. 
For whom are these seats thus decked with rings— 


These shining chains all covered with gold?” 


The mead is prepared for Baldur here ; 
The gleaming draught covered o’er with the shield. 
There is no hope for the gods above. 


Compelled, I have spoken, but now am I mute.” 


‘Close not thy lips yet; | must ask further, 
Till I know all things, and this will I know: 


What man among men is the murderer of Baldur, 
And bringeth their end upon Odin’s heirs?” 


‘* Hid will strike down the mighty, the famed one; 
He will become the murderer of Baldur, 
And bring down their end on the heirs of Odin. 


Compelled, I have spoken, but now am I mute.” 


‘Close not thy lips yet; I must ask further, 

Till I know all things, ‘and this will I know: 

Who will accomplish vengeance on Héd, 

And bring to the scaffold the murderer of Baldur ?”’ 


‘Rindur, in the West, hath won the prize— 

Who shall slay in one night all Odin’s heirs. 

His hands he shall wash not, his locks he doth comb not, 
Till he bring to the scaffold the murderer of Baldur.”’ 


“Close not thy lips; I will ask further, 
Till I know all things, and this will I know: 
The name of the woman who refuses to weep, 
And cast to the heavens the veil from her head.”’ 
Vol. 4, No. 2—12. 
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**Thou art not Wegtam, as erst I deemed thee ; 
But thou art Odin, the All-creator.”’ 

* And thou art not Vila—no wise woman thou; 
Thou art the mother of giants in Hel.” 


* Ride home, O Odin, and make thy boast 
That never again shall a man visit me 
Till Loki hath broken his fetters and chains, 
And the twilight of gods brings the end of all things.” 


When Loki sees this homage, jealous of the honor to 
Baldur, he goes to Hid, the brother, who, though blind, 
is exceedingly strong, and gives him the twig of mistletoe, 
which, thrown by Hid, under his guidance, pierces Bal- 
dur through. His young brother, Vali, avenges him by 
slaying Hid, when only a day old. He is the infant sun, 
rising in the heavens—the Hercules of the North. All 
gods and men mourn Baldur’s death, and Hel grants the 
privilege that Baldur shall return to his place if all things 
in heaven and earth will weep for him. Only an old woman 
in a cave refuses—Thokt, the coal—and Baldur, the sum- 
mer, has perished forever. 

To escape the vengeance of the gods, Loki conceals him- 
self in a mountain, and one day, while twisting flax into 
meshes for a net, of which he was the inventor, he saw the 
“sir coming in search of him. Throwing his net into the 
fire, he turned himself into a salmon and sprang into the 
river to escape them. When the gods saw the traces of 
the net in the ashes, they divined its purpose, and immedi- 
ately constructed one like it and cast it into the stream. 
Twice did Loki escape them by jumping over it, but the 
third time Thor caught him, and, holding him so hard by 
the tail, the salmons’ tails have ever since been thin and 
pointed. They bound Loki over three stones in a cavern, 
and hung a venomous serpent over his head, that the poi- 
son should drop on his face. But his wife holds a cup to 
shield him; but, when full, she has to empty it, and then 
Loki writhes, and shakes the earth. There shall he lie 
bound till the end come. 
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After Baldur’s death the world came into its present 
troubled condition. The Iron Age began, and by and by 
there will come three winters with no summer; three 
winters of bloodshed shall precede; the sun, moon, and 
stars shall vanish; the earth will tremble, the trees be 
loosed, the mountains topple, and all bonds be broken. 
The wolf Fenrir will break loose ; his upper jaw will touch 
the Heaven, his nether jaw the earth; fire stream from his 
eyes and nostrils. Midgard’s serpent will blow forth 
venom ; the Heaven shall be cloven, and Muspell’s sons ride 
forth. Surt will ride first; the gleam of his sword is 
brighter than the sun. As they ride over Bifrost it will 
break. Loki will come, and the frost giants, all to 
Vigrid’s plain ; but, when they arrive, Heimdall, the watch- 
man, shall blow his Giallir horn. The sir, with Odin at 
their head, will arm and ride forth. Thor will fight with 
the Midgard serpent, and they will slay each other. Odin 
will be swallowed by the wolf Fenrir, but Vidar will step on 
the monster’s jaw (with his thick shoes made from the 
shreds that men throw away when shaping the heels and 
soles of shoes, wherefore it is said that every one should 
cast away such shreds who wishes to aid the gods), and, with 
his hands seizing the wolf’s upper jaw, will rend him open. 
Loki and Heimdall shall slay each other. After this, Surt 
shall burn the whole world ina purifying fire. And now 
comes the strangest part of this fierce belief. A new earth 
shall arise, and a new Heaven. Vidar shall be left; and 
Vali and Ve, Thor’s two sons, with their father’s hammer, 
shall be there; and Baldur and Héd shall come thither 
from Hel. There shall be « hall roofed with gold in Gimli ; 
virtuous folk shall dwell there forever. Then shall come 
the Mighty One to the gods’ council—He who rules all 
things. He will pronounce judgment, and appease quarrels, 
and peace will last forever. 

The great epic poem of the North is the **Volsung Saga.”’ 
From it, with the changes and additions which time has 
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made, has come the German poem of the ‘‘ Nibelungen 
Lied.’’ This is the story as told by the Norseman, and in 
this early form of it the mythological character is apparent. 


It is the northern sun myth—the great tragedy of summer 
and winter. 

Sigurd, the descendant of Odin, slays the serpent Fafuir, 
and conquers his treasure with the sword made from the 
fragments of one which Odin had given to his grandfather ; 
for the story says: ‘*At the nuptial feast there came a tall, 
one-eyed old man—barefooted, wrapped in a cloak, with a 
broad-brimmed hat—into the hall, in the middle of which 
stood an oak whose roots passed under the floor, while its 
branches covered the roof, and struck a sword into the 
trunk of the tree as a gift for any who should draw it 
forth.’’ The treasure is the treasure of the Niflungs, or 
the earth, which the winter and darkness had carried away. 
The vernal sun wins it back. He then delivers Brynhild, 
who had been doomed to a magic sleep, after being wounded 
by a thorn by Odin, but is now, like the spring after win- 
ter’s sleep, brought back to life by the love of Sigurd. But 
he must leave her; and, when he arrives at the castle of 
Gunnar, Gunnar’s wife, Kriemhild, makes him forget ber, 
and he marries her daughter, Gudrun. His course declines ; 
he is bound to Gunnar, and must work for him and woo for 
him Brynhild, whom Gunnar now marries. Gunnar plans 
Sigurd’s death, because Brynhild has discovered him her 
former lover, and instigates Hodi, his brother, to slay him. 
Brynhild is burned on his funeral pile, and the summer and 
the spring are dead. Gudrun marries Atli, Brynhild’s 
brother, and Atli demands the treasure from Gunnar, in 
right of his wife, and in the end makes Gunnar his pris- 
oner. Gunnar says that he will tell the hiding-place of the 
treasure when he sees the heart of Hogni, his brother. <A 
heart is brought to him, but it quivers, and he says, ** This 
is not the heart of Hogni, my brother ;’’ and, when his heart 
is brought, he says, ‘* Now I alone know where the treasure 
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is, and the Rhine shall rather have it than thou.’’ He is 
thrown into a den of vipers, but plays to them upon his 
harp, and for a long time they spare him. 

In both Greece and Germany there were traces of an 
older order of worship. Elves and dwarfs, fairies and 
satyrs, were the degraded gods of the original inhabitants 
of these lands. In all mythology, too, the image of the 
Serpent and Tree constantly repeats itself. But these are 
all elements which belong to a different race and worship. 
The Aryan mythology is not the worship of the lower 
powers of nature and life, but of its higher ones. 

It is curious to trace the course of some of these myths— 
to see how, gradually shorn of their heathen dress, they 
have become fairy legends, and we have the stories of Cin- 
derella, and Jack and the Bean Stalk, or Snow White and 
Rose Red; or the story of some heathen god is transferred 
to some Christian saint, and St. Michael, lance in hand, 
treading on the dragon, is an image as familiar now as thirty 
centuries ago that of Indra, treading under foot the dragon 
Vritra, would have been to the ancestors of the Hindus; 
or they are given to some hero who may or may not have 
existed, and our hearts are thrilled by the story of Tell and 
the apple, until historians tell us that the Swiss confederacy 
existed before the time which, according to the legend, Tell 
lived, and that no historian of the time mentions it, and, 
last, that the story is found everywhere. The ballad of 
Clym of the Clough runs— 

‘‘T have a son seven years old, 
Hee is to mee full deare ; 
I will tie him to a stake— 
All shall see him that are here— 
And lay an apple on his head, 


And go six paces him fro; 
And I myself, with a broad arrow, 


” 


Shall cleave the apple in two. 


It is told of St. Olaf (to whom were transferred many of 
the heathen stories, when the Norsemen became Christians) ; 
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among the Faroese; common to Turks and Mongolians ; 
and a legend of the wild Samoyeds, who never heard of 
Tell or saw a book in their lives, relates it, chapter and 
verse, of one of their marksmen. 

The stories of the heroes of Troy and of Sigurd are trans- 
ferred to Arthurand Roland. None but Arthur can draw the 
sword, which gives him his kingdom, from the rock where it 
is imbedded. Like the sword of Odin, it is broken, and 
from the waters rises the flashing of Excalibur. 

When a religion dies, its beliefs are: mingled with the 
myths and legends of its successor, which, weaving into the 
warp of its own belief the many-colored woof of the religions 
which have preceded it, forms a whole whose texture only 
patience and skill can unravel. Is it worth unraveling? 
Yes; for only from the analysis of all religion can the true 
and perfect faith be learned. Sometime, in the ages to 
come, 2 man far-seeing and God-directed shall gather up the 
materials which the ages have prepared for him, and shall 
mould from them a new faith, based on, but higher than, 
the old. 

Enity B. Smita. 


ON HEARING KREBS’ ** PARTING.”’ 


L. M. 8. 





Ah, hush! Torture me not with that melodious pain; 
The notes fall on my heart as beats the winter rain 
Above his dreamless head, who first sang *‘ Once Again!” 
So sang he, while the red day died, and every vein 
Flashed the sweet message to my spell-bound, raptured brain, 
* Beloved, from far returned, behold me ‘Once Again !’” 


No more! Sing me no more that exquisite, sad strain. 
Green waves the grass where he for many a year has lain, 


"> 


And, from that tarrying far, he comes not ‘Once Again! 
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Milton’s Biography. 


MILTON’S BIOGRAPHY AS COLLECTED FROM HIS 
WRITINGS. 


In the sixteenth century a family which had derived its 
name of Milton from a town of that name (the contraction 
of Middleton) in Oxfordshire was resident in that county. 
It had formerly been of considerable wealth and importance, 
but, having taken the Lancastrian side in the Wars of the 
Roses, it had shared in the misfortunes of that party—the 
landed property having been confiscated, and the then pro- 
prietor left with nothing but what he held in right of his 
wife. 

Nothing more is heard of the fortunes of the Milton fam- 
ily till the latter half of the sixteenth century, when we find 
John Milton holding the office of under-ranger of the royal 
forest of Shotover, in the vicinity of the city of Oxford. 
He was, it appears, a rigid Catholic, and when his son John 
(father of the poet) became a Protestant, disinherited him. 
John Milton, the younger, seems to have been a man of 
more than ordinary talent. By skill and diligence in his 
profession, that of scrivener, he was able to support his 
family in respectability, and to accumulate such a fortune 
as enabled him to retire from business and pass the later 
years of his life in ease and independence. 

He is accredited, also, with having been a musician of some 
skill. His oldest son and second child was John Milton, 
born December, 9, 1608. 

At an early age his father had him instructed by Thoms 
Young, a Puritan divine. While under the instructions of 
his tutor he was also sent to St. Paul’s School, whence he 


was removed, at the age of sixteen, to Christ College, in 
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Cambridge. Here, in 1628, he took the degree of Bachelor 
—that of Master in 1632. 

Here I will quote from his ‘* Second Defense of the Peo- 
ple of England :”’ 

‘* 1 must, therefore, crave the indulgence of the reader, 
if L have said already, or shall say hereafter, more of 
myself than I wish to say; that, if 1 cannot prevent the 
blindness of my eyes, the oblivion or the defamation of 
my name, I may at least rescue my life from that species of 
obscurity which is the associate of unprincipled depravity. 
This it will be necessary for me to do on more accounts 
than one: first, that so many good and learned men among 
the neighboring nations, who read my works, may not be 
induced by this fellow’s calumnies to alter the favorable 
opinion which they have formed of me, but may be per- 
suaded that I am not one who ever disgraced beauty of sen- 
timent by deformity of conduct, or the maxims of a free 
min by the actions of a slave, and that the whole tenor of 
my life has, by the grace of God, hitherto been unsullied 
by enormity or crime: next, that those illustrious worthies 
who are the objects of my praise may know that nothing 
could afflict me with more shame than to have any vices of 
mine diminish the force or lessen the value of my pane- 
gyric upon them; and, lastly, that the people of England, 
whom fate, or duty, or their own virtues have incited me to 
defend, may be convinced from the purity and the integrity 
of my life that my defense, if it do not redound to their 
honor, can never be considered as their disgrace. 

**T will now mention who and whence Iam. I was born at 
London, of an honest family. My father was distinguished 
by the undeviating integrity of his life; my mother, by the 
esteem in which she was held and the alms which she 
bestowed. My father destined me, from a child, to the pur- 
suits of literature ; and my appetite for knowledge was so 
voracious that, from twelve years of age, I hardly ever left 


my studies, or went to bed, before midnight. This, prima- 
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rily, led to my loss of sight. My eyes were naturally weak, 
and I was subject to frequent headaches, which, however, 
could not chill the ardor of my curiosity, or retard the 
progress of my improvement. My father had me daily 
instructed in the grammar school, and by other masters at 
home. He then, after I had acquired a proficiency in 
various languages, and had made a considerable progress in 
philosophy, sent me to the University of Cambridge. Here 
[ passed seven years in the usual course of instruction and 
study, with the approbation of the good, and without any 
stain upon my character, till I took the degree of Master 
of Arts. After this I did not, as this miscreant feigns, run 
away into Italy, but of my own accord retired to my 
father’s house, whither I was accompanied by the regrets of 
most of the fellows of the college, who showed me no com- 
mon marks of friendship and esteem. On my father’s 
estate, where he had determined to pass the remainder of 
his days, I enjoyed an interval of uninterrupted leisure, 
which I entirely devoted ‘to the perusal of the Greek and 
Latin classics ; though I occasionally visited the metropolis, 
either for the sake of purchasing books or of learning 
something new in mathematics or in music, in which I, at 
that time, found a source of pleasure and amusement. In 
this manner I spent five years, till my mother’s death; I 
then became anxious to visit foreign parts, and particularly 
Italy. 

‘* My father gave me his permission, and I left home with 
one servant. On my departure the celebrated Henry 
Wootton, who had been King James’ embassador at Venice, 
gave me a signal proof of his regard, in an elegant letter 
which he wrote, breathing not only the warmest friendship, 
but containing some maxims of conduct which I found very 
useful in my travels. The noble Thomas Scudamore, King 
Charles’ embassador, to whom I carried letters of recom- 
mendation, received me most courteously at Paris. His 
lordship 


wave me a card of introduction to the learned 
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Hugo Grotius, at that time embassador from the queen 
of Sweden to the French court, whose acquaintance I 
anxiously desired, and to whose house I was accompanied 
by some of his lordship’s friends. A few days after, when 
I set out for Italy, he gave me letters to the English 
merchants on my route, that they might show me any 
civilities in their power. Taking ship at Nice, I arrived at 
Genoa, and afterwards visited Leghorn, Pisa, and Florence. 
In the latter city, which I have always more particularly 
esteemed for the elegance of its dialect, its genius, and its 
taste, I stopped about two months; when I contracted an 
intimacy with many persons of rank and learning, and was 
a constant attendant at their literary parties, a practice 
which prevails there, and tends so much to the diffusion of 
knowledge and the preservation of friendship. 

‘* From Florence I went to Siena, thence to Rome, where, 
after I had spent about two months in viewing the antiqui- 
ties of that renowned city, where I experienced the most 
friendly attention from Lucas Holstein and other learned 
and ingenious men, I continued my route to Naples. There 
I was introduced, by a certain recluse with whom I had 
traveled trom Rome, to John Baptista Manso, Marquis of 
Villa, a nobleman of distinguished rank and authority, to 
whom Tasso, the illustrious poet, inscribed his book on 
friendship. During my stay he gave ine singular proofs of 
his regard ; he himself conducted me round tbe city and to 
the palace of the viceroy, and more than once paid me a 
visit at my lodgings. On my departure he gravely apolo- 
gized for not having shown me more civility, which he said 
he had been restrained from doing because I had spoken 
with so little reserve on matters of religion. 

‘*When I was preparing to pass over into Sicily and Greece, 
the melancholy intelligence which I received of the civil 
commotions in England made me alter my purpose ; for I 
thought it base to be traveling for amusement abroad while 
my fellow-citizens were fighting for liberty at home. While 
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I was on my way back to Rome, some merchants informed 
me that the English Jesuits had formed a plot against me if I 
returned to Rome, because I had spoken too freely on relig- 
ion; for it was a rule which I laid down to myself in 
those places, never to be the first to begin any conversation 
on religion, but, if any questions were put to me concerning 
my faith, to declare it without any reserve or fear. I never- 
theless returned to Rome. I took no steps to conceal either 
my person or my character, and for about the space of two 
months I again openly defended, as I had done before, the 
reformed religion in the very metropolis of popery. 

‘* By the favor of God I got back safe to Florence, where 
I was received with as much affection as if I had returned to 
my native country. There I stopped as many months as | 
had done before, except that 1 made an excursion for a few 
days to Lucea; and, crossing the Appenines, passed through 
Bologna and Ferrara to Venice. After I had spent a month 
in surveying the curiosities of this city, and had put on 
board a ship the books which I had collected in Italy, I pro- 
ceeded through Verona and Milan, and along the Leman 
Lake to Geneva. The mention of this city brings to my 
recollection the slandering More, and makes me again call 
the Deity to witness that in all those places, in which vice 
meets with so little discouragement and is practiced with so 
little shame, I never once deviated from the paths of integ- 
rity and virtue, and perpetually reflected that, though my 
conduct might escape the notice of men, it could not elude 
the inspection of God. At Geneva I held daily conferences 
with John Deodati, the learned professor of theology. 
Then, pursuing my former route through France, I returned 
to my native country, after an absence of one year and about 
three months, at the time when Charles, having broken the 
peace, was renewing what is called the Episcopal war with 
the Scots; in which the royalists being routed in the first 
encounter, and the English being universally and justly dis- 
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affected, the necessity of his affairs at last obliged him to con- 
vene a Parliament. As soon as I was able I hired a spacious 
house in the city for myself and my books, where I again 
with rapture renewed my literary pursuits, and where I 
calmly awaited the issue of the contest, which I trusted to 
the wise conduct of Providence and to the courage of the 
people. The vigor of the Parliament had begun to humble 
the pride of the bishops. As long as the liberty of speech 
was no longer subject to control, all mouths began to be 
opened against the bishops; some complained of the vices 
of the individuals, others of those of the order. 

** They said that it was unjust that they alone should differ 
from the model of other reformed churches ; that the gov- 
ernment of the Church should be according to the pattern 
of other churches, and particularly the Word of God. This 
awakened all my attention and my zeal. I saw that a way 
was opening for the establishment of real liberty ; that the 
foundation was laying for the deliverance of man from the 
yoke of slavery and superstition; that the principles of 
religion, which were the first objects of our care, would 
exert a salutary influence on the manners and constitution 
of the republic ; and, as I had from my youth studied the 
distinctions between religious and civil rights, I perceived 
that, if I ever wished to be of use, I ought, at least, not to 
be wanting to my country, to the Church, or to so many of 
my fellow-Christians, in a crisis of so much danger. I 
therefore determined to relinquish the other pursuits in 
which I was engaged, and to transfer the whole force of my 
talents and my industry to this one important object. 

‘* T accordingly wrote two books to a friend concerning the 
reformation of the Church of England. Afterwards, when 
two bishops of superior distinction vindicated their privileges 
against some principal ministers, I thought that on those 
topics, to the consideration of which I was solely led by my 
love of truth and my reverence for Christianity, I should 
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not probably write worse than those who were contending 
only for their own emoluments and usurpations. 

‘¢T therefore answered the one in two books, of which the 
first is inscribed, ‘Concerning Prelatical Episcopacy,’ and 
the other, ‘ Concerning the Mode of Ecclesiastical Govern- 
ment ;’ and I replied to the other in some animadversions, 
and, soon after, in an apology.”’ 

From a letter to Carolo Deodati, dated London, Sep- 
tember 23, 1637, I quote: 

‘¢ Hear me, my Deodati, and suffer me for a moment to 
speak, without blushing, in a more lofty strain. Do you 
ask what I am meditating? By the help of Heaven, «an 
immortality of fame. 

‘* But what am I doing? Iam letting my wings grow, 
preparing to fly; but my Pegasus has not yet feathers 
enough to soar aloft in the fields of the air. I will now 
tell you seriously what I design: To take chambers in one 
of the inns of the court, where I may have the benefit of a 
pleasant and shady walk: and where, with a few associates, 
I may enjoy more comfort when I choose to stay at home, 
and have « more elegant society when I choose to go abroad. 

** You shall likewise have some information respecting my 
studies. I went through the perusal of the Greek authors, 
to the time when they ceased to be Greeks; I was long 
employed in unraveling the obscurity of the Italians under 
the Lombards, the Franks, and Germans, to the time when 
they received their liberty from Rudolphus, King of Ger- 
many. From that time, it will be better to read separately 
the particular transactions of each state.’’ 

It-was during these years of quiet at Horton, as well as 
while yet at the university, that Milton wrote his early 
poems. 

His earliest writings were his paraphrases of the 114th 
and 136th Psalms, written ‘‘ at fifteen years old.’ His first 
attempt at original poetic composition was an ‘** Ode on the 
Death of a fair Infant, dying of a Cough,’’ which was 
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written in the winter of 1625, occasioned by the death of an 
infant daughter of his sister, Mrs. Phillips. 

In 1634 he wrote ** Comus ’’—though it was not published 
till 1637. His next production was ‘* Lycidas,’’ an elegy, 


written in 1637. Of the first, Johnson is forced to acknowl- 
edge that **a work more truly poetical is rarely found,”’ 
though he evidently better enjoys finding fault with, than 
praising, it. Of the second he says nothing favorable, but 
to a severe criticism adds: ‘* Surely, no man could have 
fancied he read * Lycidas’ with pleasure, had he not known 
the author.’’ 

Milton, upon his return to England, took the younger 
son of Mrs. Phillips under his own care, and, soon after, 
having taken more commodious lodgings, received the elder 
son, together with the sons of his intimate friends, as pupils. 

His course of instruction embraced the Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, French, Italian, mathematics and 
astronomy. Every Sunday his pupils read a chapter of the 
New Testament in Greek, which he then expounded to them ; 
they also wrote, from his dictation, a portion of a system 
of divinity which he had compiled from the writings of 
Fagius and other theologians. 

Such were the pursuits which he ‘* determined to relin- 
quish, and to transfer the whole force of his talents and 
industry to the establishment of real liberty.”’ 

Early in 1641 he published a treatise named ‘* Of Refor- 
mation in England, and the Causes that hitherto have hin- 
dered it,’’ in two books written to a friend, in which he 
attacked Episcopacy. Hall, Bishop of Norwich, published 
an ** Humble Remonstrance,”’ in defense of Episcopacy, to 
which, in the same year, five Puritan ministers, of whose 
names the first letters made the word ‘* Smectymnuus,”’ gave 
their answer. 

Archbishop Ussher then published, in reply, ‘* The Apos- 
tolical Institution of Episcopacy,’’ to which, in reply, Mil- 
ton published, first, ‘*A Treatise of Prelatical Episcopacy,”’ 
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and, then, ‘* The Reasons of Church Government urged 
against Episcopacy.”’ 

Bishop Hall now published a defense of his ‘* Remon- 
strance,’’ in reply to Smectymnuus, on which Milton wrote 
«‘Animadversions.’’ Such was the state of the controversy 
at the close of the year 1641. 

In the following year appeared an anonymous reply to 
the ‘*Animadversions,’’ under the title of ‘*A Modest Con- 
futation against a slanderous and scurrilous Libel,’’ writ- 
ten, as was generally believed, by a son of Bishop Hall. 
As in this Milton’s character was assailed, he took occasion 
to vindicate it in his reply, named *¢An Apology for Smec- 
tymnuus.’’ This closed the controversy, the question of 
the divine origin and the authority of Episcopacy having 
been, by this time, settled in a somewhat different manner 
bv the Parliament. 


In 1643 Milton was married, his wife being Mary, the 
eldest daughter of Mr. Richard Powell, then a justice of 
the peace, of Forest Hill, near Shotover, in Oxfordshire. 
Soon after their marriage, Mrs. Milton visited her parents ; 


> 


not returning at the time appointed, ** her husband wrote 
again and again, but his letters were unanswered ;’” he then 
sent a special messenger, who reported ‘* that he was dis- 
missed with some sort of contempt.”’ 

Upon this, Milton determined to repudiate his wife, and, 
to justify his resolution, published in the year 1644 his 
** Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, restored to the Good 
of both Sexes,’’ and dedicated it to the Parliament and the 
Assembly of Divines, in order that, as they were busy about 
the general reformation of the kingdom, they might also 
take this matter into consideration. This book kindled the 
fury of the Presbyterians, and they, unmindful of his ser- 
vices in the common cause, attempted to fix the most serious 
charges on his character, and bring him under the censure 
of Parliament. He was actually summoned before the 
House of Lords, but was honorably dismissed. 
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His opponents grew more clamorous. He _ therefore 
published the ‘* Tetrachordon, or Exposition of the four 
chief Places in Scripture which treat of Nullities in Mar- 
riage,’’ and dedicated it to Parliament. In this same year 
he published, at the request of Samuel Hartlib, a tractate 
on education. In November of this year appeared ‘Are- 
opagitica ; a Speech for the Liberty of unlicensed Printing— 
To the Parliament of England.’? This was his last work 
under the division of civil liberty, and he writes of it thus : 
** Lastly, I wrote my ‘Areopagitica,’ on the model of a set 
speech, in order to relieve the press from the restraints with 
which it was encumbered ; that the power of determining 
what was true and what was false, what ought to be pub- 
lished and what to be suppressed, might no longer be 
intrusted to a few illiterate and illiberal individuals, who 
refused their sanction to any work which contained views 
or sentiments at all above the level of the vulgar supersti- 
tion.”’ 

Milton’s first purely political work, named ‘* The Tenure 
of Kings and Magistrates’? (proving that ‘it is lawful, 
and hath been held so through all ages, for any*who have 
the power to call to account a tyrant or wicked king, and, 


after due conviction, to depose and put him to death, if 


the ordinary magistrate have neglected or denied to do it; 
and that they who of late so much blame deposing are 
the men that did it themselves’’), was published a few 
weeks after the execution of Charles, and was written, 
he says, ‘‘ rather to reconcile the minds of men to the event 
than to discuss the legitimacy of that particular sentence, 
which concerned the magistracy, and which was already 
executed.’’ 

He also published at this time ‘‘ Observations on the 
Articles of Peace,’’ which the Earl of Ormond had lately 
concluded in the king’s name with the Irish Catholics. 

‘*When I was released from these engagements, and 
thought that I was about to enjoy an interval of uninter- 
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rupted ease, I turned my thoughts to a history of my coun- 
try, from the earliest times to the present period. 

‘¢] had already finished four books when, after the sub- 
version of the monarchy, and the establishment of a repub- 
lic, I was surprised by an invitation from the council of 
state, who desired my services in the office for foreign 
affairs. A book appeared soon after, which was ascribed to 
the king, and contained the most invidious charges against 
the Parliament. I was ordered to answer it, and opposed 
the * Iconoclast’ to the ‘leon.’ *’ This reply was published 
by authority in 1649. 

In 1649 Salmasius, the most celebrated scholar of the age, 
published ** A Royal Defense of Charles I. to Charles I.” 
The council of state thought it desirable to issue a reply to 
this dangerous manifesto, and their determination is recorded 
in the order of January &, 1649-50: ** That Mr. Milton do 
prepare something in answer to the book of Salmasius, and, 
when he hath done itt, bring itt to the council.’” Milton was 
present at the discussion which led to this order, and, 
although warned that the loss of sight would be the certain 
consequence of obeying it, he unhesitatingly gave himself 
to the work. 

Early in the year 1651 was published ‘**A Defense of the 
People of England, in answer to Salmasius’ Defense of the 
King.”’ 

Before the close of this year, Milton became entirely 
blind. 

In 1652 there appeared an answer to the defense, entitled 
‘The Cry of the Royal Blood to Heaven against the English 
Parricides.’’ To this, in 1654, Milton replied in his ¢* Second 
Defense of the People of England,’’ which was soon after 
followed by two other articles, entitled, one, ** The Author's 
Defense of Himself against Alexander More, Ecclesiastie ;"’ 
the other, ‘*The Author’s Answer to the Supplement of 
Alexander More.’* Thus ended Milton’s political writings. 

In 1659 was published his first treatise favoring religious 
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liberty, entitled «* A Treatise of Civil Power in Eeclesi- 
astical Causes ;’’ showing that it is not lawful for any power 
on earth to compel in matters of religion. 

This was sent to the Parliament, with an address closing 
as follows: ** Of Christian liberty I write now, which others 
long since having done with all freedom under heathen 
emperors, I should do wrong to suspect that I now shall 
with less under Christian governors, and such especially as 
profess openly their defense of Christian liberty ; although 
| write this not otherwise appointed or induced than by an 
inward persuasion of the Christian duty which I may use- 
fully discharge herein to the common Lord and Master of 
us all, and the certain hope of His approbation, first and 
chiefest to be sought, in the hand of whose providence | 
remain, praying all success and good event on your public 
councils to the defense of true religion and our civil 
rights.’’ This was followed, in the same year, by ‘+ Con- 
siderations touching the likeliest Means to remove Hire- 
lings out of the Church.” He wrote, also, but did not pub- 
lish, ** A Letter to a Friend, concerning the Ruptures of 
the Commonwealth, and the present Means and brief Delin- 
eation of a Free Commonwealth,’ in a letter addressed to 
Greneral Monk. In 1660, when the Restoration seemed 
almost inevitable, he made a final effort against monarchy, 
in a piece also addressed to Monk, entitled ** The ready 
and easy Way to establish a Free Commonwealth, and the 
Excellence thereof compared with the Inconveniences and 
Dangers of readmitting Kingship in this Nation.’’ 

Lastly appeared ** Brief Notes upon a late Sermon, 
titled *The Fear of God and the King,’ preached, and 
since published, by Matthew Griffith, D. D., and Chaplain 
to the late King, wherein many notorious Wrestings of 
Scripture, and other Falsities, are observed.”’ 

After the Restoration, Milton lived in retirement for some 
time, as a proclamation was issued for his apprehension ; 
though it is probable that no very diligent search was made 
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for him, as he must have had some friends among the 
Royalists. 

On August 27, 1660, several copies of ‘* Iconoclastes ”’ 
and ** The Defense,’’ were burned, in compliance with a 
resolution passed by the Commons. 

Two days after, the Act of Indemnity was passed, and 
Milton had nothing more to fear for his life. 

In 1661 he published, under the title of **Accidence Com- 


> 


menced Grammar,’’ a Latin grammar. 

When the plague raged in London, in 1665, Milton took 
refuge at Chalfont, in Buckinghamshire, where Ellwood, who 
had taken the house for him, first saw a copy of ‘* Paradise 
Lost,’’ and, having perused it, said to him: ‘* Thou hast said 
much here of * Paradise Lost,’ but what hast thou to say of 
Paradise Found? ’’ 

When Milton showed ‘** Paradise Regained ”’ to Ellwood, 
+ This,’’ said he, ** is owing to you; for you put it into my 
head by the question you put to me at Chalfont, which 
hefore I had not thought of.” 

In 1670 he published his ** History of England,’ and his 
work on ** Christian Doctrine’’ is supposed to have been writ- 
ten about this time. 

In 1671 was published ‘* Paradise Regained ’’ and ‘* Sam- 
son Agonistes ;’’ these were followed by his ‘* Logic,’’ in 
1672, and, in 1673, his ** Treatise of True Religion, Heresy, 
Schism, Toleration; and what best Means may be used 
against the Growth of Popery.”’ 

Upon November 8th of the following year, 1674, Milton 
breathed his last, so gently and so free from all pain that 
those present knew not the moment of ‘liis death. 

Milton’s prose writings are to be studied for their worth, 
rather than read for entertainment. His sentences are 
lengthy, making them less easily understood, yet one could 
hardly shorten without injuring them. 

The unprejudiced reader must be impressed by his logical 
method, his power, and eloquence, but most of all by his 
devout earnestness of purpose. 
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Johnson speaks of him as knowing his own ability. How 
could one so highly gifted but know his own value? and, 
recognizing it, Milton was far too noble to feign an unwor- 
thy humility. 

True, there are some pages which one could wish he had 
not written, especially when he becomes personal, for his 
power is such as to make one feel some degree of pity for 
his opponent, however unworthy; but even here censure 
must be withheld when one reads as follows, in the preface 
to ** The Apology for Smectymnuus :”’ ** 1 will not deny but 
that the best apology against false accusers is silence and 
sufferance, and honest deeds set against dishonest words ; 
And, were it that slander would be content to make an 
end where it first fixes, and not seek to cast out the like 
infamy upon each thing that hath but any relation to the 
person traduced, I should have pleaded against this con- 
futer by no other advocates than those which I first com- 
mended, silence and sufferance, and speaking deeds against 
faltering words. But, when I discerned his intent was not 
so much to smite at me, as through me to render odious 
the truth which I had written, and to stain with ignominy 
that evangelic doctrine which opposes the tradition of 
prelaty, 1 conceived myself to be now, not as mine own 
person, but as a member incorporate into that truth whereof 
I was persuaded, and whereof I had declared openly to be 
a partaker. 

** Whereupon I thought it my duty, if not to myself, yet 
to the religious cause I had in hand, not to leave on my 
garment the least spot or blemish in good name, so long as 
God should give me to say that which might wipe it off. 
* * * As for others, who, notwithstanding what I can 
allege, have yet decreed to misinterpret the intents of my 
reply, I suppose they would have found as many causes to 
have misconceived the reasons of my silence.”’ 

Thus his constant and unswerving obedience to the voice 
of conscience carries him beyond the pale of criticism. 
One must feel only admiration—nay, almost reverence— 
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for him who, in the midst of affliction and persecution, 
could yet sing: 


** When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent, which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, tho’ my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest He, returning, chide; 
‘Doth God exact day-labor, light denied?’ 
I fondly ask; but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, ‘God doth not need 
Either man’s work or His own gifts; who best 
Bear His mild voke, they serve Him best; His state 
Is kingly; thousands at His bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.’ ”’ 


L. S. RicHarpson. 





F CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Ms It can scarcely be said that any candid, reflecting person 
— issatisfied with the condition of our civil service. There 
are some who, like the present governor of Massachusetts, 





consider that its disorders are due to the spirit of repub- 
® lican institutions, and that the superior skill, discipline, 
and economy which are predicable of the civil service of 





other lands form part of their imperfect compensation for 
arbitrary government. Others suppose that in this coun- 
try the civil service was all that could be wished until 
1829; and this class seems to think that tle year 1829 
would have come and gone harmlessly had it not witnessed 
the inauguration of General Jackson. He is charged with 
having declared that ‘*to the victors belong the spoils,’’ 
and with having been the first to dispense the patronage of 
his office by the light of this maxim. Well-informed men 
know how unjust this accusation is, but its injustice does 
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not prevent its frequent repetition; and to some of the 
journalists of the present day, particularly to some of for- 
eign birth and imperfect acquaintance with the history of the 
United States, it seems to give particular pleasure to repeat 
it; but all such agree that great abuses exist in the civil 
service, and that the reform of them is an urgent necessity. 

It is true there are some, whose sincerity it is not intended 
to challenge, who see nothing wrong in our system of 
appointments and removals, or in the manner in which the 
Civil Service is conducted. There are a few—at any rate, 
there was lately one person—who declare that ours is the 
‘+ best civil service on this planet ;’’ and there are others 
who, conceding that the limitations of humanity prevent 
the attainment of absolute perfection, protest that nothing 
is needed but a change of administration to secure the 
appointment of an excellent set of public servants, and 
that the laws and traditions according to which removals 
and appointments are made are excellent ; especially com- 
mending the brief tenure of place which secures that inesti- 
mable and eminently republican blessing generally known 
as ‘* rotation in office.’’ But life is too short to be wasted 
in reasoning with any of these panegyrists. What is here 
said is addressed to those only who think that the evils of 
our system are great, who heartily desire a cure of them, 
and who are not absolutely hopeless of the possibilities of a 
cure. 

That many are disposed to despond, when considering 


the probability of dealing successfully with this gigantic 


abuse, should admonish all of the danger of thinking that 
the disease is superficial, and may be treated by a nostrum. 
Unfortunately, it is deep-seated and all-pervading. None 
but a very shallow observer can have studied our history 
from 1829 to the present day without perceiving that 
whatever else ebbed and flowed, whatever else changed with 
the changes of administration in that eventful period, one 
thing, at least, has been constant, to wit, the continually 
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growing greed for place, the bestowal of place more and 
more as the reward for political services, and the almost 
total disregard of personal fitness when weighed against 
the real or supposed demands of party. To attempt, in 
detail, illustrations of this remark would occupy too much 
space, and might seem invidious to those from whose party 
the illustrations were culled, although it would be very 
unfair to collate instances from one party alone. It will be 
assumed that all such demonstration is unnecessary, and 
that the only thing needful is the suggestion of a remedy 
for an evil acknowledged to be of portentous magnitude. 
The evil consists in the removal of about 100,000 subordi- 
nate place-holders at least as often as once in four years, 
and the appointment in their stead of as many untried and 
inexperienced persons, both the removal and the appoint- 
ment being dictated not only by political considerations, 
but considerations of a very low political nature. The con- 
sequences of such a system are, Ist, the demoralization it 
causes to the incumbents of place at any particular time ; 
2d, the demoralization it causes to the whole number of 
those who seek the places; 3d, the demoralization of the 
rest of the community, consequent on that of these two 
classes ; and, 4th, the damage to the public service, arising 
from the incompetency and faithlessness of those who are 
appointed under such a system. 

I. It is notorious that all the subordinate places in the 
gift of the executive are proposed as the rewards of victory 
in every presidential contest. Every incumbent feels that his 
place will be insecure if a party of different polities from that 
under which he was appointed should obtain power; and 
on the recurrence, in the meantime, of every election in any 
doubtful state, the event is regarded with keen anxiety, as 
presaging the general result when the period of four years 
shall again roll round. A wish to promote the success of 
his party in any of these is natural on the part of every mem- 
ber of the administration, from the highest to the lowest. 
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All men know what is habitual in furtherance of this wish. 
The incumbents of place form a class of persons easily 
accessible ; in the receipt of fixed pay, however small, from 
the government, then administered by «a particular party, 
they are called upon by unscrupulous politicians to contrib- 
ute towards the election expenses a portion of this pay, and 
if they demur, and plead their poverty, they are significantly 
asked whether they prefer giving a part of their pay to 
secure their places, or to lose all of it, and the place itself, 
us the penalty of refusal. A stipend, barely sufficient for 
the decent maintenance of the incumbent, is diminished by 
this exaction ; the penalty annexed to a refusal to contribute is 
too dreadful to be encountered ; the circumstances of the 
place-holder are laid bare, and, without listening to his own 
statement of the demands upon his means, which any one in 
private life can effectually make, he is pillaged to the 
amount of a variable percentage of his salary. Whether the 
event of the elections in the intermediate years, and at the 
recurring presidential period, be favorable or the reverse to 
the party in whose interests he has been pillaged, it seems 
impossible to doubt the effect of such a system upon the 
place-holder. Leaving out of view the likelihood of his 
being led to supply the drain, thus occasioned, by down- 
right dishonesty, he cannot avoid feeling that he has pur- 
chased his continuance in place by the most slavish compli- 
ance with illegal and oppressive exactions ; that any exhibi- 
tion of manly indignation would have cost him the means 
of livelihood ; and that fidelity and skill, industry and effi- 
ciency, in the discharge of his humble duties have had as 
little to do with preserving his place as the assurance of 
their possession had with his first oblaining it. No one will 
be at liberty to wonder that under such circumstances he 
should cultivate those qualities and that conduct which 
promise to him a salary which is indispensable to him, but 
which is not necessarily connected with any corresponding 
services to the country whose money he receives. This 
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money, no matter for what purpose intended by law, is 
paid to him by the agents of a party, and on condition of 
party services. It is surely unnecessary to pursue this 
theme. 

Il. But not only are the incumbents of place demoralized. 
The expectants, a far more numerous body, are equally so. 
They propose to themselves the places held by others, 
should the party to which they are attached succeed in the 
Presidential contest. They know that their claims to ap- 
pointment will be considered with reference not to their fit- 
ness, moral and intellectual, for the performance of particu- 
lar duties, but with reference to the zeal, adroitness, and 
conspicuousness of their efforts to bring about a change of 
administration. Many, indeed most, of these expectants 
of place attach themselves to the fortunes of this or that 
member of Congress, constitute themselves, in an especial 
manner, zs friends, and look to him for the reward of their 
labors in his behalf. Candidates for Congress find out that 
the quartering of their creatures upon the public treasury 
is a cheap mode of meeting the expenses of their election. 
When victory is won, and reward is claimed, no one will be 
simple enough to imagine that other considerations will weigh 
with the member-elect against personal services to him. 
He has defrayed the expenses of his election largely by 
promises to those who promoted it. Of course, a// of these 
promises cannot be redeemed, but some of them must be, 
and new promises or excuses, more or less false, given to 
those who are disappointed of more substantial recompense. 
Could Mephistopheles himself devise a plan better suited to 
corrupt every man who seeks a place under such a system 
as this? 

IiI. The number of small place-holders is about 100,000 
at present. There are so many persons to be removed, and 
so many to be appointed, upon a change of administration. 
The effects of the system upon each class have been seen. 
jut most of these persons have families, and it is not too 
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much to say that the welfare of fully half a million of per- 
sons—men, women, and children—will be directly affected 
by the removal of 100,000 from place. It has been said 
that the expectants of place are many times more numerous 
than those actually successful in gaining it. It is not un- 
reasonable to say that, when 100,000 are appointed, at least 
400,000 are disappointed. Add their families, and we have 
more than 2,000,000 whose passions have been roused 
and whose principles have been warped by this degrading 
pursuit of political prizes. But the evil does not end here. 
These things are not done ina corner. They are perpetrated 
openly, and the community at large, though many condemn, 
will insensibly be perverted by the example of this indefen- 
sible conduct practiced by so many. It will not be easy to 


procure asentiment of sharp reproof and condemnation of 


a class so large, containing many otherwise estimable men. 
Individuals and the most of the community will indeed be 


puzzled. They will see and condemn the unworthy arts of 


which many are guilty, but they will shrink from pro- 
nouncing a judgment which must logically include so many 
towards whom they feel charitably or kindly. In this diffi- 
culty a refuge is found in the belief that a man may have 
two characters—may be politically a knave, and in his pri- 
vate capacity an honest man. From this beginning the next 
inference is easy—that all politicians, without exception, are, 
on one side of their nature, knaves. Men come to think it 
Utopian to look for public honor or public conscience, and 
are not surprised at any manifestation of dishonesty on the 
part of a public man, or a man in public employment. 
Two terrible evils result from this: first, that class which is 
restrained from crime by the dread of public reprobation is 
left without any check from this influence; second, it 
becomes almost impossible to punish such crimes as consist 


in the betrayal of public trust. That such causes are at 
work in our society, and that they infect far and wide, is 
but too palpable and too deplorable. 
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IV. It is scarcely necessary, and, indeed, it has the air of 
wn anti-climax, to dwell on the fourth proposition. When 
we deliberately throw aside all chance of skill resulting 
from a few years spent in the performance of routine duties, 
and substitute for those at least partially acquainted with 
the details of business others who are totally unfamiliar 
with them, proclaiming, at the same time, that proficiency in 
performing work is a virtue of very low rank in the estima- 
tion of the superintendent of it, and that no amount of in- 
dustry and fidelity will be more than dust in the balance 
when the question of replacing an incumbent by a candidate 
for his place periodically comes up, human nature must be 
something very different from what our experience declares 
it, if the principal effort of every place-man is directed assidu- 
ously to the performance of, the duty which the law pre- 
scribes. We should, under such circumstances, expect to 
see what we actually contemplate—one of the most scandal- 
ously incompetent, corrupt, and wasteful civil services in 
the known world; one whose demerits are rapidly growing 
and multiplying, and whose vices, reacting upon the commu- 
nity in which it exists, threaten to banish the reality of polit- 
ical morality, as well as the belief in it. 

It is not intended to overcolor the picture. Nothing is 
gained by exaggeration in any case, and it is mournfully 
true that here exaggeration is not only unnecessary, but 
impossible. It would be easy to enlarge upon the topics 
suggested, but nothing can be said that is not trite, and it 
would be hardly excusable to have said so much if it were 
not proposed to say something more, by way of indicating 
a possible remedy for evils of appalling darkness. Of 
course, no effort of this kind can be worth a straw which 
does not seek to remove the causes of the present wide- 
spread demoralization. We must never forget that we are 
dealing With men, and that we shall certainly fail ignomini- 
ously if we take no account of the weaknesses of humanity. 
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Nothing effectual will be accomplished for the extirpation 
of error until we remove the strong temptation to go astray. 

We have seen that the bestowal of place, or the promise 
of it, furnishes politicians, at least in some measure, with 
the means of carrying on a political contest at the expense 
of the state. To that extent it saves their private means. 
Again, it has been shown how convenient it is for a party 
in possession of administration to levy from the place- 
holders a large sum towards election expenses. The poli- 
ticians of both parties are, therefore, interested in keeping 
alive the present iniquitous system, and neither of them can 
be relied on to abolish it. 

But the mischiefs resulting to the mass of society are so 
great that, at this moment, the thoughts of serious men 
are more directed to the removal of the corruptions of the 
Civil Service than to any other political reform. In 1876 
both parties were compelled, by the pressure of public 
sentiment, to declare the reform of the Civil Service a lead- 
ing measure of any administration which honest men of 
either side could hereafter support. It is true that the poli- 
ticians succeeded, in the case of one party, in putting aside 
the most distinguished and proved advocate of the proposed 
reform. But the individual actually selected by that party 
wus at least free from the taint of personal corruption, and 
for this reason was preferred to more conspicuous rivals ; 
and, in his acceptance of the platform of his party, he em- 
phasized the dogma of Civil Service Reform so pointedly as 
almost to forfeit, at the time, the support of some who had 
framed that platform for show, not for use. He did more. 
On taking office he called to his side at least one known 
and unequivocal friend of Civil Service Reform ; and although 
those who place the purification of administration above all 
other measures have not been able to approve all that has 
been done, and all that has been omitted, since March 5, 
1877, it is believed that those are not over-sanguine who 
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think the present a more auspicious occasion than has yet 
occurred in our history for effecting this essential amend- 
ment in our political system. The executive, and at least a 
portion of the cabinet, are in favor of it, and also so large 
a portion of both parties (of those unconnected with poli- 
tics) as to assure all who wish to conciliate popular favor in 
1880 that something better than vague expressions of good 
wishes on this subject will be required at their hands. 

Now, as always, however, the community looks to those 
intrusted with administration to propose definite measures, 
and not to wait for some one out of office to initiate the 
needed reform. The community has indicated its wishes in 
unmistakable terms. At an early period after the inaugura- 
tion of Mr. Hayes, when it was supposed that he had de- 
clared his independence of certain distrusted politicians, he 
was hailed with a burst of applause not confined to his own 
party. The people believed, for the moment, that the right 
man was in high place. If this belief has been shaken, it 
is ready to revive, and to muke itself felt, whenever the 
lead, temporarily abandoned, shall be resumed. 

It is believed that the most auspicious results would flow 
from the announcement, in a suitable manner, that the deti- 
nite policy of the administration was to procure, at the hands 
of Congress, legislation which would give something like 
consistency and permanence to a plan of Civil Service 
Reform. Such legislation is indispensable. Rules adopted 
by one administration would scarcely be respected by one 
of rival polities ; and still less would any rules devised by 
Mr. Hayes be treated with reverence by a Republican 
administration headed by some of those rejected at Cincin- 
nati in 1876. Besides, it is not expected that this measure 
can have a triumph of the veni-vidi-vict order. With the 
most earnest presentation and recommendation to Congress, 
it is likely to be, at least, coldly received. The gentlemen 
who profit by existing abuses, will abandon them only on 
being convinced that they may otherwise merely be prepar- 
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ing their own removal in favor of such as have the proposed 
measure sincerely at heart. The chances would be desper- 
ute if the present Congress were, without discussion, 
brought to a vote on any rational, effectual plan of Civil 
Service Reform. It would surely be defeated. But the 
present Congress consists, in large measure, of men who 
imagine that they have a future before them; and if the 
discussion of any definite proposal on this head should 
urouse public attention, and give all concerned to under- 
stand that a controlling element of both parties was heartily 
tired of the present condition of political life and morality, 
nothing would be more probable than that even the present 
Congress should receive inspirations of a surprising char- 
acter. But suppose the members now sitting to be inacces- 
sible to such influences ; better things might fairly be hoped 
from their successors, elected while public attention was 
tixed on this subject ; and, at the very lowest, in this way 
alone can the sense of the people be taken on this moment- 
ous question. Those who think that it is of transcendent 
importance and interest are either right or wrong. If they 
are right, the full and free discussion it will receive, enabling 
the people to declare their views on its merits, must lead to 
un expression of approval which no one seeking popular 
favor will be apt to disregard, or of disapproval which will 
justify an abandonment of all further effort. Saddening 
as would be such a conclusion as this last, if it best agrees 
with the fact, we had better know it. If compelled to 
believe that the community at large—not merely through 
inattention, but from deliberate preference for the present 
system—will not demand the proposed reform, we shall be 
prepared, at least, to apologize to Governor Rice, and to 
form a more sober estimate of the worth of institutions from 
which so foul a stain is irremovable. If anything be proved 
by the experience of recent years, it is that all resort to a 


commission charged with framing Civil Service rules is 


hopeless. Such a commission, composed of highly respect- 
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able men, has existed—but we need for this work something 
more robust than the headship of a gentleman who, however 
respectable, could not see his way clear to opposing a ticket 
whose triumph, in the name of party, was sure to discredit 
the cause of Civil Service Reform ; who, when the issue was 
plainly made, shrank from admitting in practice that no 
man can serve two masters; and who, nevertheless, is so 
exemplary in private character as to leave no expectation 
that another is likely to succeed where he failed. If the 
proposed reform be ever effected, it must be brought about 
by the will of the people, expressed after that full under- 
standing and consideration that will come of an exhaustive 
discussion of it by their chosen representatives. It is this 
which will give dignity and significance to such a discussion. 
No one speaking for himself alone, and addressing his fellow- 
citizens without a warrant for so doing, will be listened to 
us one who represents an important and enlightened con- 
stituency. No reason is perceived why, if this discussion 
he properly inaugurated in Congress, the entire intelligence 
and conscience of the country should not become a party 
to it. By means of the press, the citizens of the entire 
land might judge the merits of the debate, and ratify or 
reject the conclusion of the national council. It would be 
too much to hope that this great measure would be at once 
successful. Usually, reforms are slowly achieved. Ground 
is won inch by inch by those whose task is to overthrow 
abuses. That this particular abuse will die hard, we need 
not doubt. But a defeat now might only prepare us for a 
victory hereafter ; and if final triumph should be delayed, 
even for years, can any one believe that the consideration of 
such an ennobling measure could fail to exercise the most 
auspicious influence upon the public conscience, that it 
could fail to secure friends among all reflecting and patriotic 
men, and that the measure would become the absorbing 
question on which elections would depend, until an admin- 


istration would come into power with distinct and emphatic 
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instructions to purify the political atmosphere? Surely, if 


such a result be possible, it is worth much effort. The aim 
is high—the attempt is ennobling ; and it is almost treason 
to the cause of free, representative government to think that 
it can eventually fail. To think thus is to concede that we 
must abandon all hope of experiencing, from such a govern- 
ment, one of the main advantages for which governments 
are constituted, and to confess, in one important particular, 
the inferiority of our boasted institutions to some of far 
lower pretensions. 

** But,”” it may be said, ** failure may be our lot after all, 
and it is not wise to expose ourselves to the risk of failure.”’ 
This is the utterance of timidity. Perhaps there never was 
any scheme of reform proposed since the world began of 
which as much was not predicable. ‘The slothful man 
hath said there is a lion in the path.’’ It is a common 
practice for the feeble and irresolute to deery the prospects 
of energetic action, and to dignify their indolence and cow- 
ardice by the name of prudence. If such men had always 
ruled the destinies of mankind, nothing worthy of historical 
record would have been accomplished in the last 3,000 years. 
Undoubtedly, it may come to pass that our best efforts to 
root out a terrible evil may fail; that, after the most strenu- 
ous exertion, defeat may be our portion. All this is possi- 
ble—not probable, it is hoped, but certainly possible. 
What then? Shall we fold our arms and submit without a 
struggle to the continuance and growth of a monster evil? 
Because it is not cerfain that we shall be victorious, shall 
we demonstrate beforehand that we are altogether unworthy 
of success? It will be honorable to have fought, although 
in vain, against such an abuse; and to succumb without a 
blow given or received, in a contest which ought to warm 
the blood of every patriot, is to accept, not only ruin, but 
infamy. No one is entitled to protest against the humilia- 
tion of defeat who has not at least made one brave effort 
for victory ; and, in this matter, defeat can come only from 
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the indolence and faint-heartedness of those who, though 
full of good wishes for reform, are too slothful to raise a 
finger, and too timid to risk a hair, in its cause. 

Legislation will give permanence, as well as consistency, 
to the proposed reform. The policy of «a particular admin- 
istration will be a very different thing from a declaration of 
the national will embodied in a statute. If such a statute 
be once obtained, it will occupy very unassailable ground. 
It will require some hardihood for any party to attack a rival 
on account of its support of a measure ostensibly directed 
to the purification of the Civil Service; and only after 
such a measure has been tried and found wanting could a 
formidable opposition be consolidated against it. Now, all 
are ready to concede that if, after trial, it be found want- 
ing, not in matters of detail, but substance, it must be 
abandoned. But we go further. We say that, if the meas- 
ure cannot, on thorough discussion, be demonstrated to be 
both salutary and practical, it ought not to become a law. 
If it be a chimera—a scheme suited to Utopia, but too deli- 
cate for actual use—a searching debate will demonstrate its 
qualities. Little will be gained by the drafting of good 
rules unless, by the interest of an animated contest, they 
ure forced upon public attention, and recommended to popu- 
lar favor. All great, fundamental reforms gain ground in 
this way. The two greatest governmental improvements 
achieved in Great Britain, in modern times, were effected ly 
the passage of what is still known as the ** Reform Bill,’’ in 
1852, and the triumph of the ** Free Trade League,’’ in 
1846. In each case progress was slow. In respect to the 
first, argument and demonstration did their work at a com- 
paratively early period; but year after year the bill was 
rejected. If the nation had not been thoroughly in earnest, 
the effort must have failed. But the debate had been so 


heated and so protracted that no man of intelligence in the 


whole nation was neutral. For once the whole community 
took part in the action of Parliament, and the eye of every 
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constituent was fixed on his representative, to approve or 
condemn his action. We may profit by the example. We 
may learn from it not to be cast down by failure, and to pass 
on to victory, after an apparent defeat, confident in the ulti- 
mate vindication of the right, and determined not to accept 
any equivocal evidence that the people condemn a measure 
with the success of which their best interests are indissolu- 
bly bound up. It is the business of some member of Con- 
gress to frame a bill which will meet the occasion ; and, if 
a hasty sketch of such an instrument be here attempted, it 
should be borne in mind that it is only intended as the 
merest skeleton of what should be laid before the national 
assembly for consideration. 

Provision should be made— 

I. For ascertaining, at least approximately, at an early 
period of each year, the number of probable vacancies, dur- 
ing that year, in the subordinate offices of each department. 

Il. For the examination of all persons presenting them- 
selves as candidates to fill these vacancies, by a board of 
three competent and impartial persons. All possible pre- 


caution should be taken to secure an unimpeachably upright 


board, and the examination should be by written auswer to 
written questions. The deliberations of the examiners 
should be so conducted that, until the list of the persons 
who had passed the best examinations should be made out 
in the order of their merit, their names should not be 
known to the examiners. This could be readily accom- 
plished by the use of a pseudonym, the true name corre- 
sponding to which could remain under seal until the decis- 
ion of the examiners was reached. 

Il. Upon the decision of the examiners being made 
known, it should be the duty of the head of the department 
to appoint the successful candidates in their order, provis- 
ionally, to the vacancies occurring. At the end of a stated 
time, if the neophyte gave reasonable promise of profi- 
ciency, he should be formally appointed, and should there- 
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after be irremovable, except for cause. If upon such trial he 
should prove incompetent, the head of the department should 
so declare in writing, and fill his place with the next on the 
list of the examiners remaining unprovided for. 

[V. The head of the department should, at all times, 
have power to remove and dismiss any subordinate, stating 
the cause in writing. This power must necessarily be abso- 
lute. But provision should be made for punishing appro- 
priately (by indictment, however, not .by impeachment ) 
any act of malicious injustice done by such official. 

V. Heads of departments should be authorized to pro- 
mote, according to merit, any of their subordinates. 

VI. It should be an offense, punishable with loss of place, 
for any such subordinate to give any sum of money for 
political purposes. Any person soliciting such donation, 
if an official, should forfeit his place; if not an official, 
should be fined.' 

Such might be some of the provisions of the bill. Even 
if these were all, the enactment of it would do immense 
good, No one supposes that it would furnish a perfect test 
of qualification, but that it would be a thousandfold better 
test than that by which appointments are now determined, 
is sun-clear. Besides, the appointment, under the proposed 
plan, would be only provisional. The number selected by 
the examiners would be, perhaps, one-fifth of the whole 
number examined, and some small percentage in excess of 


the probable number of vacancies occurring during the year. 


It is possible that the man passing the best examination 
may be the least fitted, in practice, for the required duties. 


‘If it were competent for Congress so to enact, it would be well to pro- 
vide that the right of suffrage of all persons in public employment should be 
suspended during such employment, and for thirty days thereafter. The scan- 
dalous pretense of suddenly discovering, on the eve of an election, that the 
services of hundreds of men are required at a dock-yard, or some other scene 
of public labor, would thus be discouraged. But Congress has no power thus 
to legislate. It is believed that the states would not be slow to do their duty, 
however, if attention were pointedly called to this abuse. 
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This is considered very unlikely, but it is proper to provide : 
for possibilities. Much power is lodged, and necessarily 
lodged, with the head of department, but of this the advo- 
cates of the present system cannot complain; and, though ; 
large powers are left to this official, he is no longer at lib- 
erty to exercise them without at least stating, over his sig- 
nature, the reasons for his action. 

It is only by comparison with the present mode of 


Dcethomstedicd Mint. 


appointing and removing, that the proposed method can be 
fairly judged. So faulty is the former, that if, instead of 


ae 


any inquiry into the relative fitness of the candidates, the 
number sought should be chosen by lot, an immense step ; 
in advance would be taken. But the proposed reform 1 


would put an end to the demoralization caused by the pres- 
ent mode of appointment and removal; it would substitute 





permanence and stability for insecurity, and it would abol- 
ish the shocking scandal of levying tribute on a needy and 





defenseless class. At present it is believed these place- 
holders receive very moderate pay—barely sufficient for 
their decent maintenance ; but either this is true or they 
receive a stipend improperly large. If the first be true, it 
is a cruel business to reduce the pittance by the smallest 
exaction, and scandalous that such an exaction should be 





illegal and oppressive. If the pay be too large, let it be 
reduced, openly and by legal means. Time is wasted, 





however, in illustrating what is too plain for argument. 5 
These remarks must not be brought to a close without 


adverting to one objection which may be pronounced gro- 


tesque. It has been said that, under a /ife tenure, or tenure E 
during good behavior, the holders of subordinate places will : 
become a privileged class; that they will form a sort of 

aristocracy, and that this is repugnant to democratic insti- ; 


tutions! Their privileges will consist in receiving moderate 
compensation for obscure routine work, without hope of 
ulvancement except by the slow process of promotion, 


earned by meritorious service. They are cut off from all 
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prospect of accumulation, except by the exercise of painful 
economy. At the present moment, when so many are out 
of employment, the possession of a place under the govern- 
ment may be an object of envy. But to the average citi- 
zen, in ordinary times, it presents no attractions which can 
allure him from the pursuits of private enterprise. Hardly 
H any young man of spirit will be willing to enter into the 
i public service intending to make a life-long business of it. 
But, if such there be, let them offer themselves for examina- 
tion (which they will be able to do without reference to 
their agreement in political sentiment with the actual ad- 
ministration ), demonstrate by the result of that examination 
their superiority to their rivals, and thus embark upon the 
coveted career of a place-holder in the United States Civil 
Service. At this moment it is not optional with every man 
to do this. If the proposed reform be adopted, it will be 
optional. The motto of democracy has been declared to 
he **La carriere ouverte aux talents.’’ The reform of the 














Civil Service will, for the first time, give free scope to this 
= . . = 
§ principle. 
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RECOGNITION. 

3 Saas 
i DAN E. PIERSON. 
£ Great earth, with thy steeps of gray mountains, and deeps of green water, 
: With thy glories of land, and freedom of air and wide sea; 


Fair earth, of ages unsung, and long gone art thou, daughter ; 
Thy breath fills my hair, 
3 And my nostrils stretch wide in their glee 
At its odors more rare 
Than blown roses, enthusing and free. 


Vast earth, self-contained and immense in thy grandeur and splendor, 
I grow in thy glory with swell like the swell of the sea; 
Dear earth, my heart throbs as thine throbs, and a happiness tender 
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Unfolds like a scroll; 

A new thought fills me full of wild glee; 
I am thine own soul, 

Am thy voice, I make thee and thou me. 


I will sing and exult, I will laugh, I will clasp and caress thee ; 
All thy valleys and hills, all thy forests and seas, I'l] entwine, 
And imbathe with myself, as a cloud; I’ll embrace thee and press thee, 
I’1l kiss thee like rain; 
I will praise the tall palm and green pine ; 
Thy broad acres of grain 
I will praise ; they are thine and are mine. 


I feel now my own greatness, I shout to behold my own glory ; 
In my songs I will laud and extol this fair body of mine; 
I’ll give voice to huge noises and anthems from mountains’ age hoary ; 
I'll listen and learn 
The low song of each cloud’s curling line; 
I’}] sprinkle each fern 
Till with runes as with dew-drops they shine. 


THE ARCHITECT OF THE RUSSIAN STATE. 


Russia, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, had 
begun to attract the attention of the older and more en- 
lightened states of Europe. England, Germany, France, 
and Denmark had found it to their interest to send embas- 
sadors to the court of Moscow, and to try to secure for 


themselves some advantage from the nascent commerce of 
the Russian cities. The enterprise and the cruelty of Ivan 
the Terrible had aroused much curiosity everywhere to 
know more of the people whom he governed. The foun- 
dations for future greatness and importance were laid, upon 
which Peter the Great and his successors were to erect the 
superstructure ; an edifice which, like the old cathedrals of 
Europe, was to be centuries in building, whose dome is 
even yet surrounded with scaffolding, and whose apartments 
are yet but rudely decorated and meanly furnished. 

Before entering upon a discussion of the life and work of 
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Peter I1.—** The Architect of the Russian State,’’ as he has 
been called—let us consider briefly the condition and man- 
ner of living of the people of Russia during the century 
immediately preceding his reign. 

The politics of the State—if we may apply that name to 
the intrigues among the nobles at Moscow to secure the 
favor and smile of the ezar if he were a strong ruler, or to 
rule in his name if he were weak and vacillating—were in 
that century in the hands of the princes of the house of 
Rurik. The Tartar princes converted to Christianity were 
allowed to retain their titles, and took their share in the 
numerous plans for seating and unseating princes and pre- 
tenders between the death of Ivan the Terrible, in 1584, and 
the accession of Michael Romanoff, in 1613. The princes 
and their bovars, or noble retainers, constituted the Couwn- 
cil of State, in which all affairs were decided. ** The boyars 
are of opinion, and the ezar has ordered,’’ was at the head 
of all edicts of this council. This was, however, the mere 
shadow of power which the people were duped into receiv- 
ing for the substance. Declaration of war was made by 
reading aloud in the principal chureh the complaints of the 
ezar against the enemy, and his reasons for demanding ven- 
geance. It would seem that to the Russians was left the 
liberty to lead their monarch rather than to be commanded 
by him. Nothing could be further from the truth. 

The traders began to form an important element in the 
state, but had no real influence in political matters, although 
they were allowed to vote in the grand assembly of the 
nation. Peasants and slaves made up the vast body of the 
people. 

In the sixteenth century these peasants were not attached 
to the soil, but could move at will from one estate to another ; 
but at the close of that century, by a retrograde movement 
of society, the servitude of the Russian peasants was an 


illustration of the slow and difficult progress of the people. 


Even the nobles dwelt in mean, wooden houses, whose 
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windows were small openings in the shape of loop-holes. 
Benches fastened to the wall were the only seats, even at 
court. To sleep on linen or down, instead of bare planks, 
to have the walls hung with hides from Flanders, were evi- 
dences of wealth and luxury. Rich treasures of gold and 
silver, of diamonds and costly furs, were stored in the 
palace of the ezars; and the nobles who, upon occasions of 
pomp and display, could not wear their own, because they 
were too poor to own them, borrowed ornaments from the 
emperor. Let them neglect to return the borrowed articles, 
or return them ina damaged condition, and a sound beating, 
often from the hand of the czar, was their punishment. 
Much of the wealth of the royal treasure-house was taken 
away by foreign enemies in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. Of the immense booty thus obtained we may 
form some idea when we learn that the Poles found, in the 
principal church of Moscow, life-size statues of Christ and 
the twelve apostles cast in gold, and many utensils rich 
with gilding, pearls, and diamonds. Indeed, when Peter 
I. ascended the throne, Russia offered him only the bril- 
liant remains of its ancient opulence. 

The pride and conceit of the Russians of that period were 
almost incredible. They were the worst enemies of Peter 
in his efforts to build up the State. We are told that the 
Grand Khan of the Tartars of the Golden Horde, having 
torn with his nails the half-cooked meat which composed 
his repast, announced by sound of trumpet before his door 
that all the princes and potentates of the earth might seat 
themselves at table—he having dined. In much the same 
spirit did the Russians consider themselves the best-informed 
people upon earth; when not even three of their country 
priests knew Greek ; when they still reckoned by balls hung 
upon strings; when skins of beasts were still the current 
money; when all the arts and most of the sciences were 
called ** diabolical inventions ;’’ when they imagined that, 
«* because traders came to purchase their articles of export, 
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Russia was the granary and dock-yard of Europe, and that, 
but for them and their aid, Europeans would die of hunger 
and of cold!”’ 

The treatment of woman marks the influence of the 
Oriental dominion of the Tartars. The husband had abso- 
lute authority in the family. Beating his wife was a privi- 
lege, a right, which no one could take away from him. 
Montesquieu, the acute French traveler, says, in his ‘* Per- 
sian Letters,’’ that the Russian women were delighted at 
being beaten. There is not so much pleasantry in this re- 
mark as may at first seem, for a familiar proverb in Russian 
fumilies runs, ** I beat you as I do my pelisse, and I love you 
as my heart ;’’ and at a later period we see the indomitable 
Catherine, **The Semiramis of the North,’’ allowing her 
lovers to beat her, and feeling more than once the heavy 
hand of an Orloff or a Potemkin. 

Hearty food and plenty of it, with much strong drink, 
pleased the Russian of the seventeenth century. Sir Jerome 
Horsey, the English embassador to Moscow in the reign of 
Ivan, the Terrible, writes quaintly about what his curious 
eve saw in Russia. ‘* Their diet,’’ he says, ** is much, rather 
than curious. At their meals they beginne commonly with 
a chark, or small cuppe of aqua-vite (which they call 
Russe wine), and then drinke not till towards the ende of 
their meals, taking it in largely and all together, with kiss- 
ing one another at every pledge. And, therefore, after 
dinner there is no talking with them, but every man goeth 
to his bench to take his afternoone’s sleepe, which is as 
ordinary with them as their nighte’s reste. * * * 
To drinke drunke is an ordinary matter with them every 
day in the weeke. Their common drinke is meade; the 
poorer use water and thinne drinke called quasse, which is 
nothing els (as we say) but water turned out of its wittes, 
with a little branne meased with it.’’ He then goes on to 
say: **The women, to mende the bad hue of their skinnes, 
use to paint their faces with white and redde colours so visibly 
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that every man may percyve it, which is made no matter, 
because it is common, and liked well by their husbands, who 
make their wives and daughters an ordinarie allowance to 
buy them colours withall, and delight themselves much to 
see them of fowle women to become such faire images. 
This parcheth the skinne, and helpeth to deform them when 
their painting is of.”’ 

The Russians, in general, at this time had but little regard 
for their word. As Horsey says, again: ‘*The Russe 
neither beleeveth anything that an other man speaketh, nor 
speaketh anything himselfe worthie to be beleeved.’? A 
great change, indeed, from the state of things under Oleg 
the Conqueror, in the ninth century, when regard for oaths 
was a peculiar characteristic of the people. 

The Church seems to have retained all of its ancient 
influence. The veneration for the holiness of the office of 
patriarch gave to his opinion the greatest weight in the 
councils, and his name was always first mentioned in public 
deliberations. 


No ideas of spirituality were inculcated by the religion of 


the Russians of this period. This religion consisted wholly 


in external acts—muaking the sign of the cross, and the proper 
number of genuflexions, observing Lent with becoming rigor. 
By such things alone were the Russians to be known as 
Christians. To teach Christ-like living never seemed to 
enter the minds of the priests, who, indeed, at this time, 
were not allowed to preach. Preaching in other nations in 
the seventeenth century was more likely to be upon abstruse 
theological questions than upon matters of vital importance 
to the living man. The Russians had a very sensible saying 
that ** The Church is founded on the Word of God consigned 
in the Scriptures, and that the interpretations of theologians 
and preachers had been the source of all the quarrels which 
had divided the Christians.”’ 

So far as foreign influence upon society and manners is 
concerned, we may say that Russia was entirely outside of 
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the influence of the fashion of the day in dress, speech, and 
thought ; an influence which, emanating from Spain in the 
sixteenth, and from France in the seventeenth, centuries, 
had reduced political and civil society to nearly the same 
level in all of the nations of the West. Thus the Russia 
which Peter the Great found upon his hands in the last part 
of the seventeenth century was alone, as it were, in the 
midst of its European neighbors. 

Nothing could be more melancholy than the condition of 
Russia when, in 1613, after some vears of anarchy and con- 
fusion, the national council put forward the name of Michael 
Romanoff as a candidate for the office of czar. Disorder 
everywhere prevailed, Three years before, the country had 
been overrun by three armies. In the West, Sigismund, 
King of Poland, was beseiging Smolensk; in the south, a 
pretender to the throne held several towns ; «a Russian prince 
Was waging a war of extermination against all who declared 
either for the Poles or for the pretender. And, as if this 
was not enough, the Krim Tartars were pillaging villages, 
and carrying off multitudes into slavery. Hunger, anarchy, 
and war were destroying thousands of the people. The 
new czar proceeded moderately and with discretion. He 
succeeded in partially healing the wounds of faction, in 
restoring unity to the administration, and in giving new life 
to an almost dead commerce. 

Peter I., grandson of Michael Romanoff, began his reign 
in 1682, as joint ruler with his half brother, Ivan, in the 
midst of a scene of wild confusion. The Strelitz, a body of 
soldiers organized by Ivan the Terrible, and attached to the 
palace, burst forth into open insurrection, and spread terror 
throughout Moscow. Sophia, the sister of the young princes, 


encouraged the soldiers until she had managed to secure for 


herself the real power and all the honors of sovereignty. 


Ivan was an imbecile. Peter was only ten years old. 
Sophia was a woman of beauty, talent, and ambition. For 
seven years she had thus held the chief authority, strength- 
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ening her power by sharing it with the general of the army, 
Prince Vassili Galitzin, who was made minister of State and 
chancellor. In 1689 an attempt made by them to get rid 
of Peter failed, and that prince took the government into 
his own hands, and for thirty-six years ruled Russia—an 
absolute monarch. A new era was at hand for the nation. 
Russia had heretofore belonged to Asia rather than to 
Europe. From this time forward she was to be recognized 
aus a powerful factor in European politics—an_ influential 
member of the western family of nations. 

Let us examine, for a moment, the situation, at that time, 
of the other countries of Europe, in whose affairs Russia 
was destined to play so important a part. 

The mention of the year 1689, A. D., suggests to us at 
once the great political change which had just taken place in 
England. The last Stuart king had fled from his country to 
seek protection and assistance from his cousin, Louis XIV., 
and William and Mary, the nephew and daughter of James 
II., had taken their seats upon the throne. England was 
about to rise from the depths of degradation into which she 
had been plunged by the follies, the vices, and the arro- 
gance of the sons of Charles I., and to shake off the chains 
which had for twenty years bound her as a vassal of France. 
Before her were the vigorous reign of William and the 
Golden Age of Anne. The victories of Marlborough were 
to revive the military renown of the days of Cromwell. 
The writings of Addison, of Pope, and of Swift were to 
atone for the weakness and the indecency of the literature 
of the Restoration. The act of Parliament settling the 
crown upon the House of Hanover, after the death of Anne, 
had removed the danger of a second revolution, and, in 
spite of corruption in Parliament and in the army, notwith- 
standing the dangers from without and the presence of 
traitors at home, England was on the road to a height of 
glory and of influence not then dreamed of. 


In France the absolute monarchy, as embodied in the 
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person of Louis XIV., had passed its zenith, and was on the 
decline. Through the influence of Madame de Maintenon 
and the Jesuits the Edict of Nantes had been revoked, and 
the country had just suffered the loss of thousands of men 
of ability, especially in the direction of the mechanical arts. 
The war of the Spanish Succession was before her, to bring 
in its train innumerable evils. The reign of Louis XIV., 
begun in splendor, was to end in clouds and storms. While 
England was fixing upon surer foundations than ever her 
constitutional government, France could already hear the 
mutterings of the storm that was to burst in such fury 100 
years later, in which the absolute monarchy was to be 
dashed in pieces. 

The German Empire had, as a whole, but little influence 
in Europe. Some of its members, however, were giving 
promise of future glory. The elector of Brandenburg was 
in a few years to see his dominions erected into the Kingdom 
of Prussia. Austria was, in 1689, the strongest state in the 
empire, and was soon to gain still more importance by the 
vigorous reign of the empress-queen, Maria Theresa. 

The Scandinavian Kingdom was about to attract a moment- 
ary notice under the Swedish king, Charles XII., who was 
to feel the weight of Peter’s strong arm. 

Spain had lost her ascendency in European affairs, and 
was now the object of the ambitious plans of half the 
princes of Europe. The imbecile Charles II., the last of 
Austrian kings of Spain, was on the verge of the tomb. 
His death was to plunge all the nations of western Europe 
into a long and bloody war. 

The Turks had held Constantinople for more than two 
centuries, and had extended their sway to the borders of 
Austria. 

The love of fine buildings, richness of dress, and pomp 
of ceremonials, toned down by the refining influences of an 
increasing wsthetic taste, pervaded all these nations, and 
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gave them, in some degree, a community of feeling and of 
interest beneath all the political jealousies and contentions. 

Into such an arena was Russia about to enter, with Peter 
as her champion. 

‘*Shut off from civilized western Europe,’’ writes Mr. 
Motley, ‘* by vast and thinly-peopled forests and plains, hav- 
ing for neighbors only the shedded Polack, the Turk, the Per- 
sian, and the Chinese, and touching nowhere upon the ocean 
—that great highway of civilization—the ancient empire of 
the czars seemed always in a state of suffocation. Remote 
from the sea, it was a mammoth without lungs, incapable 
of performing the functions belonging to its vast organiza- 
tion, and presenting to the world the appearance of a huge, 
incomplete, and inert mass, waiting the advent of some new 
Prometheus to inspire it with life and light. Its capital, the 
hizarre and fantastic Moscow, with its vast turreted and 
venerable Kremlin; its countless churches with their flash- 
ing spires, and clustering and turbanned minarets glittering 
in green, purple, and gold ; its mosques with the cross sup- 
planting the crescent; its streets swarming with bearded 
Janizaries, while its female population were immured and 
invisible, was a true type of the empire, rather Asiatic 
than European, and yet compounded of both.”’ 

As we trace the career of Peter I. as traveler, sailor, 
ship-carpenter, legislator, reformer, conqueror, czar, we 
shall, perhaps, be able to see whether he understood the 
condition of Europe and of his native land. 

It was the deliberate purpose of Sophia and her minister 
to make Peter odious to the nation by destroying in him 
every germ of good. They impaired his health, corrupted 
his morals, and hardened his heart, but they could not 
tuke away his lofty and ambitious soul. Even in his boy- 
hood he kept steadily in view the aim of which he already 
had a clear understanding. 

His aim was this: He would civilize Russia by opening the 
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way for all other nations into the country, and by protect- 
ing them there ; he would learn, and then teach his people, 
the art of war by sea and land. As he thought upon the 
sud condition of his country and of the barbarism of his 
countrymen, this strange youth is said to have wept tears 
of generous sorrow. 

Walking one day in the court at Ismaelof, he saw among 
other curiosities, an old English shallop. He asked his 
tutor how this boat happened to be so different from those 
which he had seen at Moskva. It was answered that this 
was made to go with sails or oars. An old Dutch ship- 
carpenter was found in Moscow, and he taught Peter the use 


of oars and sails, and how to steer. This was the beginning 


of the Russian navy. 

To amuse himself at the court he organized what he 
called **a pleasure company,’’ made up of fifty boys of his 
own age. He himself served successively as private, ser- 
geant and lieutenant. This was the beginning of that well- 
disciplined body of troops that was to remove from power 
Sophia and Galitzin, and at last destroy in the midst of 
fearful torments the Strelitz, whose existence Peter found 
dangerous to his plans. 

With a few vessels built for him by Brandt the Dutch- 
man, he voyaged to Archangel that he might see ships lar- 
ver than his own in the open sea. No Russian flag or 
prince had ever been on that sea before. Soon in the South 
he built a fleet destined to be used in the war which he 
hegan against the Turks. With a regiment of 5,000 men 
—the outgrowth of his ‘* pleasure company ’’—as_ the 
nucleus of a large army, he went on his first military expe- 
dition against the Turks in the Crimea. After many losses, 
at length with the aid of his fleet, he took the town of 
Asof, and soon returned to Moscow and celebrated his vic- 
tory by a triumphal procession, in which he took his place, 
not ina chariot like the imperators of old, but on foot as 
« subordinate officer in his army. Then was struck the first 
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medal in Russia. The inscription ran as follows: ‘* Peter 
the First, the August Emperor of Muscovy.’’ On the 
reverse was a view of Asof, and the words ‘* Victorious by 
Fire and Water.”’ 

But Peter believed that not in the South could he open 
the way to the knowledge of Europe. Towards the North, 
upon the sea, whence came in the ninth century the first of 
his race, could Muscovy be connected with the West. That 
the ports on that sea belonged to foreign nations mattered 
not to him. But, before setting out on his arduous enter- 
prise, he determined to pass some years away from his gov- 
ernment, to learn the science of ruling men ; to inform him- 
self upon matters of military discipline ; to study naviga- 
tion and ship-building ; to become better acquainted with 
the nations whom he was to conquer or conciliate. 

Behold, then, this monarch upon his travels, accompanied 
by a retinue consisting of a valet de chambre, a servant in 
livery, and adwarf. Passing through Prussia, whose friend- 
ship he gained for future use, he went to Holland. In 
Amsterdam he enrolled himself as a workman in the dock- 
yard of Mynheer Calf, under the name of Peter Michaelof. 
There, any day in the year 1697, might he be seen dressed 
in a red woolen shirt and duck trousers, with a sailor’s hat, 
wielding the adze and hammer. He was in appearance cal- 
culated to attract the attention of visitors. The workmen 
soon became accustomed to his peculiarities. As he grew 
excited in conversation his features twitched convulsively, 
the blood rushed to his face, and a stranger would have sup- 
posed him about to explode with passion or to fall into a fit of 
vatalepsy. Thus, living among laborers, working and drink- 
ing harder than they, he learned naval architecture. There, 
too, he studied medicine and surgery. Many a courtier, after 
his return home, had to sacrifice some of his teeth to give 
Peter an opportunity of showing his skill in dentistry. 
Next we find him in England. There, also, he spent his 
time in the dock-yards. He studied the construction of all 
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the articles belonging to a ship, from cannon to cables; he 
learned how to make watches ; he studied astronomy; he 
learned how to build bridges and sluices. He left England 
in a beautiful yacht presented to him by King William, and 
took with him three captains of men-of-war, twenty-five cap- 
iains of merchant-ships, forty lieutenants, thirty pilots, thirty 
surgeons, 250 gunners, and more than 300 artificers. To 
ull these persons he promised liberal salaries, but those who 
got home again with empty pockets and whole skins 
thought themselves lucky. To his royal friend William 
he gave, upon his departure from England, a ruby worth 
£10,000, which he took from his breeches-pocket, wrapped 
in brown paper. Of the interest excited in London by his 
visit, Macaulay thus writes : 

‘* His stately form, his intellectual forehead, his piercing 
black eyes, his Tartar nose and mouth, his gracious smile, 
his frown—black with all the stormy rage and hate of a bar- 
harous tyrant—and, above all, a strange nervous convulsion 
which sometimes transformed his countenance, during a few 
moments, into an object on which it Was impossible to look 
without terror; the immense quantities of meat which he 
devoured, the pints of brandy which he swallowed, and 
which it was said he had distilled with his own hands; the 
fool who jabbered at his feet, the monkey which grinned at 
the back of his chair, were, during some weeks, popular 
topics of conversation. * * * It was afterwards known 
that he took no notice of the fine pictures with which the 
palace was adorned. But over the chimney of the royal 


sitting-room was a plate, which, by an ingenious machinery, 


indicated the direction of the wind; and with that plate he 
was in raptures.”? At Lambeth palace he saw the Arch- 
episcopal library. He was delighted, and remarked that he 
never imagined there were so many printed books in the 
world. He took with him to England all his filthy Russian 
habits. It was a common saying that the Russian embas- 
sadors entered the king of England’s receptions ‘* dropping 
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pearls and vermin.’’ ‘* To the end of his life,’’ to quote 
Macaulay again, ‘* while disciplining armies, founding 
schools, framing codes, organizing tribunals, building cities 


in deserts, joining distant seas by artifical rivers, he lived in 


his palace like a hog ina sty. * * * Evelyn’s house 
was left in such a state that the treasury quieted his com- 
plaints with a considerable sum of money.”’ 

Spending a few days in Vienna on his way home, he 
arrived in Moscow in September, 1698, having been absent 
trom his kingdom about seventeen months. Just before his 
return, his general, Gordon, had crushed a rebellion of the 
Strelitz, which had been instigated by Sophia, and had slain 
thousands of rebels. But Peter, in his furious anger, was 
not satisfied with this, and revived in the city the recol- 
lections of Ivan the Terrible by the atrocities which he 
committed with his own hand. Truly did he say, when at 
Kénigsberg, in a drunken frenzy, he had nearly killed his 
bosom friend Lefort: **I wish to reform others ; I cannot 
reform myself!’ Soon came an imperial edict forbidding 
the wearing of beards, and prescribing the western mode of 
dress. The opposition to this law caused a tax to be levied 
on beards and long coats, and he who would not pay had to 
have his coat shortened and his beard shaved by the publie 
tailor and barber. ‘* To shave the beard’’ had been 
declared, at a council of the Church in Moscow, ‘a sin 
which even the blood of martyrs could not expiate.’’ 
‘The Levitical law commands us not to cut the hair or 
beard,’’ they said. ** Man was made in the image of God ; 
is the image of God to be defaced?’  ‘*The Sacred 
Scriptures represent our Savior bearded.” 

The nobles and merchants shaved, but the clergy were 
too much for Peter, and the priests of the Russian church 
are now distinguished for their magnificent beards. Many 
of the peasants, when they shaved, kept their beards, to be 
put in their graves with them, lest without them they 
should not be recognized at the heavenly gates. 
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The Russians had begun their year on the first of Sep- 
tember. Peter ordered that thenceforward the year should 
begin on the first of January, as in the countries of western 
Europe. The peasants wondered how the czar could 
change the course of the sun. 

It was contrary to all recognized principles of Church 
snd State to smoke tobacco. Peter tried to force the use of 
the weed upon the Russians, and asked them if it were worse 


to smoke than to drink brandy. ‘+ Yes,’’ said the priests, 


and applied as a clincher this astounding quotation : ** For 
it has been said that not that which goeth into a man, but 
that which cometh out of a man, defileth him.’’ He tried to 
abolish the Oriental seclusion of the women. He estab- 
lished schools for the study of ancient and modern lan- 
guages. Good books were translated. The people, hitherto 
imprisoned in Russia, were encouraged to travel. He insti- 
tuted many reforms in the Church. He abolished the office 
of patriarch, and placed ecclesiastical affairs in the hands of 
usynod. In reality, however, he was the autocrat of Church 
as well as State. 

The power of the old nobility was vastly weakened by the 
introduction of a new order of nobles, made up of those 
who had served the state in civil, military, or naval capacity. 
Thus any man could become a noble by attaining a certain 
grade of promotion, and the old aristocracy was practically 
abolished. 

In 1716 the ezar made a second tour of Europe. He 
traveled now, not as a man seeking information in the arts 
und sciences, but as a prince seeking to penetrate the secrets 
of foreign courts. Among other places he visited Amster- 
dam and shook hands with many of his old companions, who 
looked upon him as their pupil and friend. Then he went 
to France, which he had not visited before. Saint Simon 
tells us that the Duke of Orleans, the regent, would very 
gladly have dispensed with this visit. Suitable preparations, 
however, were made, but Peter thought the apartments 
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assigned him too fine, and had his camp-bed spread out in a 
yardrobe. He astonished the ceremonious courtiers of that 
most ceremonious time by his utter disregard for etiquette. 
Saint Simon was quite disgusted at a habit he had of jump- 
ing into the first coach he saw in the street, ‘* even hired 
cabs,’’ and driving all over the city. ‘* What he ate and 
drank,’’ the chronicler goes on to say, ‘* at his two regular 
meals is inconceivable, without reckoning the beer, lemon- 
ade, and other drinks he swallowed between those repasts. 
His suite followed the example ; a bottle or two of beer, as 
many more of wine, and occasionally liquors, afterwards; 
at the end of the meal, strong drinks, especially brandy, as 
much sometimes as a quart. * * * The czar well 
understood French, and I think could have spoken it if he 
had wished, but for greatness sake he always had an inter- 
preter. * * * On Friday, June 11th, he went from Ver- 
sailles to St. Cyr, where he saw all the household, and the 
girls in their classes. He wished to see Mme. Maintenon, 
who, expecting his curiosity, had buried herself in her bed, 
all the curtains closed except one, which was kept open. 
The czar entered her chamber, pulled back the window-cur- 
tains, took a good, long stare at her, said not a word to 
her—nor did she open her lips—and, without making her 


any kind of reverence, went his way. I knew afterwards 


that she was much astonished, and still more mortified, at 
this; but the king was no more.”’ 

Peter prostrated himself at the tomb of Richelieu. and 
embraced his statue with these words: ‘*Great man, I 
would have given thee one-half of my dominions to learn of 
thee how to govern the other.’’ 

Everywhere, on this tour, he was received with the con- 
sideration and curiosity which his strange career could not 
fail to excite. He returned to St. Petersburg in October, 
1717. Then came that dark stain upon his life—the perse- 
cution and death of his son Alexis—a story familiar to all ; 
an atrocity for which Peter must be held entirely responsibie. 
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It is not my purpose to give, even in outline, an account 
of the military expeditions of Peter the Great. The results 
only concern us now. Charles XII. of Sweden, his most 
noble enemy, at first, proud as he was of his own magnifi- 
cent bodies of troops, despised the ruder, less orderly 
armies of the ezar. He soon found, however, that every 
defeat taught Peter a lesson, and that the Russian army 
became more and more formidable. With varying fortune 
the war between them continued until, at the battle of Pul- 
towa, in 1709, Charles was totally defeated and fled to 
Turkey, where he remained five years. In the West the 
ezar had conquered his wished-for ports on the Baltic ; had 
built, at an almost incredible expense of money and men, the 
city of St. Petersburg and the fortress of Cronstadt ; and at 
last, in the battle of Ahland, conquered decisively the Swed- 
ish fleet, and made himself master of Finland. 

Augustus of Saxony, King of Poland, after taking first 
one side and then another in the contest between Peter and 
Charles, had, finally, to accept terms of Peter’s dictation. 
We cannot wonder at the tone of the emperor’s address to 


the Russians after the celebration of the victory of Ahland, 
when he said: ‘* Friends, which of you, only thirty years 


ago, would ever have thought that a day would come when 
you and I should build vessels on the Baltic; when we 
should found a city in that country, conquered by our toils 
and our valor, and should see so many Russians become 
victorious soldiers and skillful sailors? Could you possibly 
have foreseen that such a multitude of highly instructed 
men, industrious artificers, and distinguished artists would 
come from various parts of Europe to make the arts flour- 
ish in our own native land? That we should impress for- 
eign powers with such respect for us—in one word, that so 
much glory was destined for us?’’ Soon occasion was 
presented to him of seizing the whole southern coast of 
the Caspian, and now his conquests were fimshed. 

While only in his fifty-second year, Peter the Great 
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were confused by fear. 


impatience he leaped into a skiff. 


into the sea. 


tears and howlings kissed his hand. 
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fear of losing their own lives paralyzed their efforts. 


began to feel in his own body warnings that death was not 
far off. One who had abused his physical powers by every 
kind of excess could not live to old age. Still he strug- 
gled against disease and approaching death as against his 
old enemies, and determined to visit the northwestern part 
of his empire. 

On a cold, gloomy November morning he arrived at the 
port of Lachta, in Finland. 
he saw upon a shoal a small craft filled with men. 


the frail vessel the heavy sea was breaking. 


Glancing towards the harbor 


Over 


The sailors 


He ran to the water’s edge, but his 
attempts to direct them were in vain; the roar of the wind 


and waves drowned his voice. He sent men to assist them ; 


In his 


The shoal water pre- 
vented his reaching the vessel until he had jumped from the 


The men were rescued, but that night 


wretched animal is man !’’ 
One of his friends, writing of his death, says: 


the pangs of his disease returned with a dreadful burning 
fever, and from that time until his death, a few months 
‘ afterwards, he suffered such torture as to wring from him 
cries which filled the palace. 
weakness, he exclaimed: 


Angry at himself for his 
‘*In me may be seen what a 


‘6 And 


when the monitor exhorted him to a prayer of faith, and 
produced these words which they recite, who with us come 
to the Lord’s Supper, ‘I believe, Lord, now, and confess 
that Thou art the Son of the living God, who camest into 
the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief,’ he added, 
‘I believe, Lord, and confess ; I believe, Lord; help thou 
mine unbelief.’ 


Shortly after, he seemed to be sinking. 


; 


Crowds of officers and people entered the room, and with 
He lay awhile, speech- 
less, saluting every one with his looks ; 
ficulty, said, * Hereafter!’ 
ment a second time, and soon after expired.”’ 


then, with great dif- 
Finally, he received the sacra- 
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‘“‘At length,’’ writes Karamsin, the Russian historian, 
‘son the 28th of January, 1725, about four in the morn- 
ing, his eyes closed forever; and thus, at the very same 
hour when he was every day accustomed to awake from 
other sleep than this, and resume the toils of the empire, 
he closed forty-three years of a reign, and fifty-two years 
of a life—among the most remarkable in history.’’ 

His own habits of lifé were simple in the extreme. In 
the short day of the St. Petersburg winter he rose at four 
o'clock, and lighted his own fire. At six he was in the 
senate or the admiralty. He went out daily, on foot, or ina 
hired sledge, sometimes borrowing of a passenger the 
money for his fare. At one o’clock he partook of a frugal 
dinner, eating little, but drinking to excess. His dress was 
plain and coarse. His favorite companions, when at the 
sea-ports, were Dutch and English skippers, with whom he 
drank and smoked as with equals. He often acted as pilot 
to vessels entering the port of Cronstadt, and took his pay, 
when his work was done, like any honest sailor. 

seing detained once at a foundry, he, for some hours, 
worked as asmith. Having received about thirteen pence 
for his work, he said: **With this money I will buy me 
some shoes, of which I am in great need.’’ ‘*See what I 
have earned by the sweat of my brow,”’ said he proudly, 
showing the shoes to his courtiers. 

To the people the ezar seemed omnipresent, as well as 
omniscient. Anecdotes might be told without end, illus- 
trating his quickness of movement from place to place, and 
his attention to the minutest details of business. 

Many of the characteristics of the Man Peter were as 
disgusting as some of those of the Czar were forbidding. 
He was a slave to drunkenness and the grossest licentious- 
ness ; to superstition ; to fits of passion almost demoniacal ; 
and to a conceit and ambition which made him regard no 
means too atrocious for gaining his selfish ends. He was 


in all things a despot. Lawyers had but little employment 
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in his dominions, for he made and interpreted laws. ‘*Are 
these all lawyers ?’’ said he one day when visiting the courts 
at Westminster. ‘* What can be the use of so many law- 
yers? I have but two in my empire, and I mean to hang 
one of them as soon as I get back.”’ 

Yet, in spite of his great vices, we must admire his genius, 
his energy, his will. He opened his country to western 
Europe, and thus brought civilization to his cities, but he 
tuiled to understand the real need of Russia, which was the 
creation of a people to be civilized. 

In judging him, however, we must remember his antece- 
dents, and his surroundings from his youth up. Even then 
we shall find it hard to deal justly with him. 

[ cannot better conclude this brief sketch of the great 
ezar than in the words of Mr. Motley: ‘*That the ezar 
opened the door to Europe and the ocean, that he erected a 
granite portal, a triumphal arch, upon the western frontier, 
is to us his greatest merit. If Russia is to be civilized, it 
must be through the influence of the West; if Russia is to 
be free, the hymn of liberty will never be wafted to her 
ears from the silent deserts of Asia, or the sepulchral stiJl- 
ness of China. * * * 

** Perhaps it would have been impossible to have planted 
even the germ of civil or even social liberty in such a wil- 


derness as Russia was at his accession. It was something 


to lift her ever so little above the waves of barbarism, where 
he found her ‘many fathoms deep.’ He accomplished a 
great deal. He made Russia a maritime country ; gave her 
a navy and a commercial capital, and quadrupled her reve- 
nue; he destroyed the Strelitz; he crushed the patriarch, 
he abolished the monastic institutions of his empire. If he 
had done nothing else, he would, for these great achieve- 
ments, deserve the eternal gratitude of his country.” 


M. S. Snow. 
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LET US BE INTELLIGIBLE. 


The first excellence of expression is for a writer or 
speaker to make his meaning clear to those whom he ad- 
dvesses ; that has been declared since the days of Aristotle. 
It is impossible, however, to deny that a certain effective- 
ness may come from obscurity. The bugbear which in the 
day-time, when clearly seen, we treat with indifference, 
hecomes, when partly hidden by the night, a thing of terror. 
Beauty, which makes little impression when fully revealed, 
hecomes entrancing if partially veiled. Give the imagina- 
tion its opportunity, and it will conceive as existing behind 
the curtain a hideousness of danger, or a perfection of 
charm, far beyond what is really there. In the same way, 
taking everything unknown for something magnificent, ac- 
cording to Tacitus in the ** Agricola,’’ we often credit with 
undue power and value words which we do not understand. 

It is not often, however, that a writer dares to step forth 
openly in defense of obscurity. One such defense I know, 
and only one, and by no less an authority than Carlyle. 
‘¢ It has,’’ he says, in an essay on Géthe, ‘*in many cases 
its own appropriateness. Certainly, in all matters of busi- 
ness or science, in all expositions of fact or argument, 
clearness and ready comprehensibility are a great—often an 


indispensable—object. Science and poetry, having separate 
purposes, may have each its several law. One degree of 
light, the artist may find, will become one delineation, quite 
a different degree of light another. The face of Agamem- 
non was not painted, but hidden, in the old picture; the 
veiled figure at Sais was the most impressive in the temple. 


This style of composition has often a singular charm. The 
reader is kept on the alert, ever conscious of his own active 
codperation. Light breaks on him and clearer vision by 
degrees, till at last the whole lovely shape comes forth, 
definite, it may be, and bright with heavenly radiance, or 
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fading on this side and that into vague expressive mystery. 


We love it the more for the labor it has given us ; we almost 
feel as if we ourselves had assisted at its creation.”’ 

After enunciating his theory in the words just quoted, 
Carlyle proceeded to put it into practice ; for he wrote, soon 
after, ‘* Sartor Resartus,’’ in which his meaning appears 
through «a vapor, burning with blinding simile, thick with 
indefinite statement and uncouth verbiage, as, according to 
one astron@®nical theory, we dimly see the substantial body 
of the sun, through its ever-tossing, wide-extending atmos- 
phere of fire. Never has the effectiveness of obscurity 
been better illustrated. The common-places of morality, 
indistinctly seen, set off grotesquely or beautifully within 
the glowing, picturesque envelop, gained an impressiveness 
which for the world they could not have had in an unclouded 
presentment. 

Carlyle’s doctrine is, neverthelss, false, and the example 
bad. It is certainly right to say that whoever has thoughts 
to express should express them with clearness. No author- 
ity has declared this so absolutely and satisfactorily as Her- 
bert Spencer, in his essay on the ** Philosophy of Style.”’ 
‘¢ Always,”’ he says, ** economize the attention of your 
recipient, your hearer or reader, whether you are prose 
writer or poet.’” From the obligation of a clear presenta- 
tion, no one who has ideas to express is exempt. Unquali- 
fied as this doctrine is, we may take it as the only one to be 
accepted by honest men. 

That men may be so easily imposed upon by what they 
understand indistinetly, is a weakness of human nature. 
Said the Latin poet, Lucretius: ‘* Foolish men admire, and 
love the more, all things which they see hiding away behind 
obscurities of style. They consider true what touches the 
ears in a finely sounding manner and is pleasantly set off.’”! 


1** Omnia enim stolidi magis admirantur, amant que 
Inversis quae sub verbis latitantia cernunt. 
Veraque constituunt quae belle tangere possunt 
Auris, et lepido quae sunt fucata sonore.” 1,641, etc. 
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The folly of which Lucretius speaks is a species from 
which none of us are free. Often do men, especially if the 
education has not been thorough, treat lightly the intel- 
ligible man, considering him to be shallow. Blinded, how- 
ever, by obscurities, we credit them with a weight of hidden 
meaning they do not at all possess. Vanity enforces credu- 
lity. Unwilling to confess ourselves mystified, and imag- 
ining that our neighbor sees clearly, we insincerely pretend 
to have light, and hastily embrace the shadow for substance. 

To take advantage of this weakness of human nature is 
to treat men unfairly. The concealing the face of Aga- 
memnon, and the veiling the statue of Sais, in order to 
enhance the effect (to recur to Carlyle’s illustration) was 
trickery, in place in a theatrical presentation, for the stage, 
among human institutions, is privileged to deceive, but 
deserving to be rejected in all serious and honest life. He 
who is careless about a clear presentation in expressing his 
thoughts, has not done his duty. The writer who is delib- 
erately and artfully obscure, for the purpose of taking 
advantage of the weakness of human nature, makes use of 
a trick ; his end may be good, but he has employed trickery, 
nevertheless. The seeking thus to heighten the effect of a 
thought by investing it in gloom, is charlatanism—a thing in 
the end only harmful, though temporarily it may seem to 
serve a good purpose. 


If the attempt is made to trace to their sources the kinds 


of obscurity which embarrass us most at the present day, 


we must undoubtedly go to the Germans. It was through 
them Carlyle went astray. Let no one refuse admiration 
to their intellectual achievement. Among the grandest of 
the literatures of the world, perhaps the grandest, is that 
of Germany; but parts of it are as densely wrapped in 
mist as a Scotch November morning. In no other nation 
have scholarly men been so afflicted with that vanity of the 
learned which leads to making a display of acquirement for 
the sake of admiration—investing what is simple in need- 
less complications, or sometimes imposing upon the world 
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with a great show, when there is nothing at all behind—in 
a word, pedantry. The history of the German universities 
is, in some ways, a discreditable one. Going back to the 
sixteenth century, the wholesome, honest Luther sweat, as 
he says, blood and water to make himself intelligible to the 
simplest of the people, his effort being rewarded by such 
an acceptance, on the part of the people, as perhaps no 
other man has ever gained. Scarcely was he gone when his 
successors, the leaders of the world of thought, particu- 


larly in the universities, forgot his example, wrapped their 


utterances in an unknown tongue, and, avoiding living 
questions, went to threshing the straw of useless dogmas 
and scholastic points. It is a species of folly that was re- 
peated again and again, and has not vet disappeared. 

A foreigner would hardly dare to use language as severe 
as that employed by German critics themselves. Says 
Max Miiller: “The pedantic display of learning, the dis- 
regard of the real wants of the people, the contempt of all 
knowledge which does not wear the academic garb, show 
the same foible, the same conceit, the same spirit of caste, 
among those who, from the sixteenth century to the present 
day, have occupied the most prominent rank in the society 
of Germany. Professorial knight-errantry still waits for 
its Cervantes. Nowhere have so many wind-mills been 
fought, and so many real enemies left unhurt, as in Ger- 
many. The learned men have forgotten that they and their 
learning, their universities and their libraries, were for the 
benefit of the people. It was considered more respectable 
to teach in Latin. Luther was sneered at because of his 
little German tracts, which any village clerk might have 
written. All this might look very learned, and professorial 
and imposing, but it separated the scholars from the peo- 
ple at large, and blighted the prospects of Germany. 
When to speak Latin and amass a vague and vast informa- 
tion was more creditable than to digest and use it, Lu- 
ther’s work was undone.’’ 

A study of the history of German scholarship will show 
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that Max Miiller’s severity towards his countrymen is just. 
When the fashion for using Latin had gone by, many great 
German writers, even when employing their own tongue, 
have been scarcely more intelligible. There has often been 
blame-worthy carelessness, or, indeed, deliberate choosing of 
the obscure rather than the plain, as if with the purpose of 
mystifying. The writer desires to speak of German phi- 
losophy with great respect, but, in the present connection, 
it is to be mentioned as exercising a certain bad influence. 
It has affected style most unfortunately. So high an 
authority as Géthe declares :? ** On the whole, philosophic 
speculation has been a hindrance to the Germans; often 
bringing into their style an element of the senseless and 
incomprehensible. The more they have given themselves 
to certain philosophical schools, the worse they write.”’ 
‘Very destructive,’’ savs the sensible critic, Heinrich 
Kurz,’ ** upon the development of prose was the influence 
of the philosophers.’’ The philosophical jargon, which was 
destined to deform the German tongue so sadly, appeared 
with Kant. It is a subject for lamentation that Kant did not 
make the effort to give his ideas a clear form. The philoso- 
pher himself confesses, in a letter to Mendelssohn: ‘* The 
product of twelve vears of reflection 1 set down in four or 
five months, in greatest haste, with much attention to the 
contents, to be sure, but with little care about making it 
easy of comprehension to the reader.’’ Zeller, a friend of 
Géthe, in a letter to the poet, gives rather an amusing 
illustration of the difficulties of the style of Kant, even to 
a cultivated German. The philosopher was once visited by 
an old school-fellow, whom he had not seen for forty years. 
The host asked his guest whether he ever read his writings. 
**Q, ves,”’ replied the friend, ** and I would do it oftener if 
I had fingers enough.’’ ‘* How am I to understand that ?’’ 


asked Kant. ‘‘Ah, dear friend, your way of writing is so 


?Eckermann’s Conversations, April 14, 1824. 
3 History of German Literature, Vol. ILI, 496. 
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rich in parentheses, and brackets, and things that have to 
be taken into account beforehand! I set my first finger on 
one word, my second on another, and so on with the third 
and fourth, and, before I turn over the page, all my fingers 
are on it.’’ 

Kurz accuses the successors of Kant, as well as the mas- 
ter himself, and among these the worst sinner is Hegel. 
**Through him a multitude of new words came into the 
language—an addition in no way justified, because there 
were good German expressions which would have answered, 
und which, even if justified, were objectionable as faultily 
formed. He was inexhaustibly prolific in giving birth to 
word-monsters in which all the laws of language were set 
aside. In his complete unintelligibility, it is often quite 
impossible to say what ideas he connected with the expres- 
sions. What in the great man was bad,’’ goes on the 


vigorous castigator, ** became developed in the followers 


into repulsive affectation. They labored after the strangest 


forms of expression, to give their writings the appearance of 
philosophical depth, the result being an uncouth, artificial 
speech—a kind of hieroglyphics.’’ 

The thinkers so criticised are, undoubtedly, peers of 
Plato and Bacon—of the greatest minds of the world. 
Their systems are colossal intellectual structures, not sub- 
jects for popular study, but well worthy the attention of a 
select few, in each generation, fitted to cope with them 
through special aptitude and acquirement. It is impossi- 
ble, nevertheless, to resist the conviction that German 
thoroughness here, grand as it is, is sometimes excessive— 
au waste of power upon minutix of scholarship and specula- 
tion that can be of no profit to the world. As Hegel him- 
self said : ** Thoughts may be characterized by an inane depth, 
us well as by inane expansion.’’ In this paper, however, 
it is not the value of the speculations that is discussed, but 
the style in which they are presented, and the effect of the 
bad example, set by the philosophers, upon those coming 
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under their influence. One would say that the positive 
thinkers, with Herbert Spencer for their Corypheus, writ- 
ing always so as to economize the attention of the recipient, 
in a style beneath which lie the thoughts perfectly clear, like 
objects beneath plate-glass without flaw, would have an 
immense advantage over their cloudy opponents. But when 
is man happier than when he is fog-blinded ? 

But unintelligibility may come from other causes than 
obscure statement. There are writers so prolix that the 
reader’s mind becomes thoroughly wearied with the amount 
to be gone over, and at length loses its power of compre- 
hending the diluted thought. Hay, it is said, contains, in 
proportion to its bulk, but a small amount of nutriment. 
Graminivorous animals, however, are forced to eat it, be- 
ciuuse a certain mechanical distention of their stomachs is 
necessary before they can have the power to digest. Food 
in a compact form would make a donkey dyspeptic. Just 
so that style is faulty, it has been said, which presents ideas 
in a form too condensed. A certain distention of the mind 
seems to be necessary to the reception of thought. Many 
a truth which, stated in an epigram, would be indigestible, 
if trussed out into an essay, can be swallowed and assimi- 
lated at once. Some such theory as the foregoing appears 
to have obtained a wide currency among German writers. 


The lavishness of your proper German authors is something 


appalling, exercised with no thought that the power of at- 
tention and the eye-sight of the world are limited. Such 
stacks of hay as they have pitched into the manger of the 
poor patient world! Take some of the most famous of 
them. The works of Wieland are comprised within forty- 
two volumes; those of Tieck are not less; Jean Paul Rich- 
ter wrote sixty-five, many of them of no mean size; while 
the old master-singer, Hans Sachs, wrote 6,000 separate 
pieces. No one will deny that there is in all these truth and 
beauty of the finest ; nor will he, if candid, deny that there 
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is in them abundant hay—hay of the stupidest, of which 
even the noble Bottom, yawning under Titania’s endear- 
ments, might well have desired a bottle. There is much 
room for discretion, on the part of authors, in the use of 
the pitch-fork ; and when readers express indiscriminate 
admiration for multi-voluminous writers, it may be possible 
to detect a bray. 

The faults of style which have been considered are not 
found in the greatest German writers. Luther, Lessing, 
Githe, for the most part, Schiller, except in his meta- 
physical pieces, are clear as running brooks, and, though 
prolific, never without substance. The writers of our own 
time are rising above the mistake. Taking German litera- 
ture in the mass, however, it is right to say that, as regards 
style, there is a negligence or willful violation of its rules 
which puts it below the English, and far below the French— 
a superiority which the best Germans are willing to concede.* 

At the present day no foreign literature is affecting us so 
powerfully as that of Germany. It is worthy to exercise 
such an influence. There is no department in human effort 
in which the Germans are not abreast with the foremost, 
and in some directions they are leaders, of the world. As 
scholars—in several of the fine arts, above all as philosoph- 
ical thinkers—their authority is surpassing. But, great as 
have been the benefits coming to us through their influence, 
these have not been unalloyed. If, while teaching us to 
think deeply, they at the same time teach us to express 
ourselves obscurely, it will be hard to say the loss has not 
been greater than the gain. Says Géthe, who is so frequently 
quoted because he is the highest authority, alluding to a 

prominent German writer of his time: ‘* Speaking honestly, 
Iam sorry that a man, undoubtedly of great natural gifts, 
has been so affected by the philosophy of Hegel that a nat- 


3 Eckermann’s Conversations with Géthe, April 14, 1824. 
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ural, unconstrained way of looking and thinking has been 
driven out in his case, and an artificial and clumsy style, not 
only of thinking, but expression, been formed. In his 
book we come upon places where the mind halts entirely, 
and we no longer know what we are reading.’’ * 


JaMEs K. Hosmer. 





* Eckermann’s Conversations with Githe, March 28, 1827. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


AnGeLo. By G. Bloede. 

In the January-February WestTERN we presented two reviews of 
this poem, and we have now to congratulate the author upon the 
issue of a second edition within the short time during which her 
poem has been before the public. Poetry is not the absorbing 
interest of the majority of readers, and hence any success, when 
deserved, should meet with ready recognition from all who believe 
that the affairs of every-day life will not be injured by aspirations 
such as occupy the interests of our most poetical poets. 

Epiror. 


ReMINISCENCES AND ANECDOTES OF DanteL Wesster. By Peter 
Harvey. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1877. 


Peter Harvey is known as the life-long, intimate friend of Daniel 
Webster, and hence his reminiscences supply a real want. He 
says, in his preface: ‘*I do not, in these pages, propose to write 
a life of Daniel Webster. Iam content to act only as the frail, 
hut necessary, thread which binds these gathered leaves together.”’ 
The table.of contents reads: I. Early Years. II. As a Law 
Student. III. At the Bar. IV. Public Life. V. Mr. Webster 
andl His Contemporaries. VI. Home Life. VII. Personal Traits. 
VIII. Religious Thoughts and Feelings. IX. Last Days and 
Death. The work of the publishers is not equal to our reasonable 
expectations. 

EpiTor. 


Poems OF PLAcES—GREECE AND TURKEY IN Evropre. Boston: 

James R. Osgood & Co. 1878. 

What more could one desire in an edition of a literary work 
than that Longfellow’s scholarship and taste should direct the 
editing and the Messrs. Osgood superintend the publication? The 
series of books entitled Poems of Places has heretofore been 
reviewed as a series, but with each additional volume there is a 
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temptation to add yet another word. Apart from considerations 
already presented, this series has a value as furnishing to students 
of literature that opportunity for comparison of authors which 
slone can give distinctness to our estimates of relative ability. 
Furthermore, the many for whom inexpensive editions are prepared 
can, through this series, derive more of the real value of travel 
than by bodily presence in the places described, for they thus have 
the suggestiveness of men and women of finished education and 
of rare sensibility. 

Epriror. 


ANNUAL Report MERCANTILE Lisrary, 1877. 

We notice the adoption of two features which should be present 
in every library: first, the provision by which magazines may he 
drawn as books at the nominal charge of 10 cents a week; and, 
second, the plan of issuing extra volumes for the small price of 
10 cents a week. Both of these features have long been upon 
trial at the Public School Library, where these magazines and 
hooks constitute what is known as the Duplicate Collection. As, 
for reasons intimated in our last issue, the reading public are some- 
what slow to recognize their own wants, we venture to explain 
briefly the ends sought and the reasonableness of the means used. 

The Duplicate Library Collection seeks to supply two wants 
previously unprovided for in the management of libraries: first, to 
secure the instant use of any book desired ; and, second, to provide 
for the use of several books at the same time. As libraries possess 
limited incomes, they are compelled to consult the wants of all 
their members, and hence it follows that their supply is frequently 
inadequate to any sudden demand. The Duplicate Collection was 
an experiment whose success rested upon the feasibility of uniting 
the wants of many individuals. It was understood that any book 
(of reasonable price) would be supplied the person wanting im- 
mediate use, by paying 5 cents a week towards the price of the 
book, and the library assuming the responsibility of finding a suf- 
ficient number of persons to thus make up its original cost. In 
the case of ephemeral literature the demand is always out of pro- 
portion to the funds at the disposition of the directory, and on the 
other hand the use of the Duplicate Collection is such as to leave 
a surplus for such books as have a more limited circulation, but 
the immediate possession of which is of vital consequence to those 
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using them. Experience has shown that the judgment of the di- 
rectory was not in error, and it remains but to acquaint those us- 
ing the library with the convenience thus afforded alike to the pop- 
ular element and to students. 








Tue Comepy or tHE Noctes Amprosian®. By Christopher North. 
Selected and arranged by John Skelton. New York: Lovell, 
Adam, Wesson & Co. No date. 

The author of this volume recognizes the fact that the works of 
Christopher North are more frequently purchased than read; and, 
furthermore, he considers this condition of affairs justifiable upon 
the ground that ‘‘ the world is too crowded and too busy to pre- 
serve a creation which is not uniformly at its best.’’ He has, 
therefore, executed the design of compressing into a single man- 
ageable volume whatever is permanent, and whatever is universal, 
in the Comedy of the Noctes Ambrosian. The Noctes are con- 
ceived in the true spirit of comedy, using the word in its widest 
sense, and their presentation of human life is as keen, as broad, 
and as mellow as that of any of our dramatists. In this great play, 
among various subordinate characters, three figures stand out with 
surprising force — Christopher North, Timothy Tickler, and Eltrick 
Shepherd. During these hundred and one ambrosial nights, what 
heights of the poetical imagination are scaled, what depths of the 
human soul are sounded, by the immortal Three! While the whole 
is bathed in an atmosphere of natural humor, of irrepressible fun, 





of laughter that is not the less genuine because it is at times closely 
akin to tears. But the true unity of the piece is obscured by the 
introduction of much foreign matter. It is overlaid and smothered 
by protracted discussions upon topics of transient, personal, and 
local interest only. In the Noctes, political events and notabili- 
ties that are of no interest to any living creature, romances which 













flourished for a season, poems which have been swept into 
oblivion, are criticised at unreasonable, or at least unreadable, 
length. Many of the smaller social and political portraits are first- 
rate of their kind; such play of the imagination, such splendor, 
versatility, and, it must be added, ferocity of invective, as The 
Glasgow Gander, for instance, provoked by his assault on Walter 
Scott, are to be found nowhere else in our literature since the days 
of Dryden. But The Gander is dead; and even the most patient 
reader tires of controversies which, though perfectly suited to the 
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pages of a critical journal, or a party review, are entirely out of 
place in a permanent work of the artistic imagination. It was 
clear, therefore, that, if these excrescences could be conveniently 


detached, the true dramatic unity of the comedy would he made 
manifest and emphasized ; and the question then came to be, Was 
such separation possible without vital injury to the whole—with- 
out reducing the entire building to mere fragmentary ruin? ”’ 

Without making any laborious comparison, it is safe to say that 
Mr. Skelton has done his part satisfactorily, and that he has in- 
creased the reader’s obligations by foot-notes and a glossary of 
Scotch words. Dialectic writing is too severe a tax upon any but 
the most enthusiastic reader, yet it is to be hoped that, with the 
assistance offered by this volume, many may possess themselves of 
the excellencies which Christopher North has to offer. 

Eprtor. 
Past AND PRESENT OF OUR Common ScHooL Epucation. A. J. 

Rickoff. Cleveland: Leader Printing Co. 1877. 

This pamphlet is intended as a reply to certain allegations made 
against public schools by President B. A. Hinsdale, in a paper 
read before the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association. Mr. 
Rickoff, however, furnishes ‘* A brief Sketch of the History of Ele- 
mentary Education in America,’’ and it is this part of the pamphlet 
which has an interest for every one desirous of a rational opinion 
in regard to public education. <A sufficient reply to the lavdatores 
temporis acti is to call upon them to furnish some evidence for the 
truth of their beliefs; but Mr. Rickoff, by his clear presentation 
of the various phases of education in America, must satisfy candid 
readers of the improvement that has really been made. It appears, 
historically, that the earliest state aid was given to the colleges, 
that the first grammar schools were intended to prepare boys for 
the university, and that each town of 100 families was required 
to support such a grammar school. Towns of fifty house- 
holders were to provide a ‘‘ lower school,’’ whose teacher was ‘‘ to 
teach all such children as should resort to him to write and read.”’ 
Furthermore, in the revolutionary times, ‘‘ it was not to be expected 
that their notions of popular education should run much higher 
than that of the people from whom they had just separated them- 
selves, among whom the opinion prevailed that the education of 
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the masses, beyond a limited ability to read and write, was not 
necessary for their happiness, nor, indeed, for the best interests of 
the State.’ The schools grew rapidly in neglect, for ** the early 
settlers brought to America the class distinctions which existed in 
the mother-country. The interests of those who looked to a 
university education as essential for their boys were soon sepa- 
rated from the interests of the lower classes, especially in the 
matter of education,’’ and ‘*the common schools could not be 
made efficient unless it was to the personal interest of the educated 
classes to make them so.’’ The evidence for these assertions 
should be considered by all who are interested in education, and 
for whom this pamphlet furnishes such a convenient epitome. 
Mr. Rickoff, like all other men of character who have devoted thei! 
labor for years to the direct management of educational interests. 
is not a partisan, who, like a Shakespeare idolator, will entertain 
no thought of possible defects, but, like all sober-minded citizens, 
he believes popular education a great social problem, whose claims 
are to be seriously considered, and not settled by caprice or per- 
sonal interests; he regards our public schools, not as absolutely 
perfect, but as an institution which can show a stronger ‘*‘ reason 
for being ’’ than most public enterprises ; as an institution possess- 
ing sufficient elasticity to meet the wants of our people just as 
rapidly as these wants shall become clear and defined as wants, 






and not as whimsies. We recommend this pamphlet to the very 
large number of those who are willing to be rational as well as 
zealous. 





Epiror. 












Wuat Career? 
1878. 





Edward Everett Hale. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

All that Mr. Hale writes finds eager readers, and in the present 
case he has helped to supply a want constantly felt by young men, 
and a want sometimes appreciable in men of mature years. The 
first essay, entitled ‘‘ The Leaders Lead,’’ marks out clearly the way 
in which any real influence upon the progress of affairs is to be 
exerted. The general tenor of the essay will be apparent from the 
advice with which Mr. Hale closes his paper: ‘* In this business of 
the choice of a career, which occupies you already, you will defer 
till the last possible moment mere study for your specialty. A 
specialty there must be at last, but put off as long as you may 
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your special preparation. *. * * Then, when the profession is 
chosen and prepared for, consecrate yourself to God, as His servant 
in it, that its work shall be well done.’’ 

**The Specialties’’ is the title of the second essay, and Mr. 
Hale illustrates by the life of Milton his thesis that ‘* All science 
involves a knowledge of fundamental and essential principles, and 
that the man who is not trained and habituated in these will be a 
mere dabster and empiric, even in the method of the special science 
which he has chosen. It is true, again, that each science is to be 
investigated and explained by the same eternal laws of truth and 
methods of reasoning as every other; and the specialist who under- 
takes to study, or to teach, without habit and experience in these 
laws of truth and methods of reasoning, breaks down again as 
dabster and pretender. Once more, it is true that, as the unity of 
Nature asserts itself, and the correlation of one force with another, 
that man succeeds best in interpreting Nature in one of her phases 
who can best interpret her in another. He succeeds in his specialty 
just in proportion to the breadth of his general education.”’ 

The third essay is called ** Noblesse Oblige.’’ ‘* The visible dis- 
tinctions, then, between the liberal professions and the crafts o: 
trades are these two: first, that the liberal professions have, and 
can have, no secrets in their methods; second, that men engaged 
in them are not paid, and cannot be paid, piecemeal for their en- 
deavors. Woe to the doctor who does not his best for the poorest 
beggar as for the richest prince! Woe to the clergyman who has 
fewer ministries of comfort for Lazarus than Dives! Woe to the 
lawyer who is other than the defender of ignorance against cun- 
ning! Woe to the artist who carves less than his best in the mar- 
ble, or paints other than his truest on the canvas! Woe to the 
teacher who teaches by rote and catechism, and does not make the 
classic burn again with Virgil’s fire, or the hard equation speak with 
the eloquence of truth divine! And these two distinctions are 
enough to show that the essential principle which lifts the liberal 
professions to their place above all other callings is that they deal 
directly with infinite values.’’ 

‘*'The Mind’s Maximum.’’ This chapter deals with suggestions 
for the most economical use of our powers, and quotes with appro- 


bation, ‘*‘ No man has a right to incur more fatigue in a day than 
the sleep of the next night will recover from.’’ ‘‘A Theological 
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Seminary ’’ — a recommendation of its course as a part of a liberal 
training; ‘* Character,’’ ‘* Responsibilities of Young Men,’’ 
**Study Outside of School,’’ ‘The Training of Men,’’ and 
‘* Exercise,’’ are the titles of the other essays. The office under- 
taken by Mr. Hale is of more importance than many would, at the 
first glance, believe ; for, while we have outgrown the style of Han- 
nah More, that which interested her and Mrs. Sedgwick is as im- 
portant as in the time when these ladies were popular writers. The 


general spirit of Mr. Hale’s work has been sufficiently shown, but 


it is not irrelevant to remark that, with all proper appreciation for 
material success, we feel, with Mr. Hale, that it is about time for 
those who do not consider a mess of pottage as an equivalent 
for their heritage to at least raise their voices in protest against 
the commercial test for uncommercial enterprises. 





Current Notes. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—We are indebted to the Times, Republican, 
and Evening Post for kindly notices. It is the belief of those 
interested in THe Western that St. Louis may be a not incon- 
siderable literary center; that the work done in this city is suffi- 
cient in quantity and in quality to furnish the staple contributions 
for a western magazine; and that the conduct of THe Western 
will entitle it to the support alike of those interested in the welfare 
and improvement of our city, and of those whose contributions 
possess value for a widely scattered audience which does not 
generally seeks its information from magazines. 


Tue Art Society gave a parlor entertainment at Dr. Green’s 
Thursday, March 2d. There were exhibited the sketches of the 
Palette Club, whose members had taken for their subject, ** After 
the Storm.’’ An unfinished sketch always has its peculiar charm, 
and these, all illustrating the same subject, included all varieties of 
storm —storms spiritual and storms elemental, tragic, pathetic, and 
comic. Mr. Carl Gutherz showed his designs for Mardi Gras in 
Memphis. The pageant which carries out these artistic sketches 
must be very beautiful, and ought to have a permanent effect on 
the imagination and taste of the ‘‘ Memphi,’’ and it is certainly 
attraction sufficient to account for the number of persons who go 
to Memphis to see it. Mr. Tracy gave an interesting and very 
intelligible account of Corot, and his peculiar excellence as a land- 
scape painter. The great revolution which he wrought, and in 
what it consisted, were explained clearly. We hope that Mr. Tracy 
can be induced to put his remarks into more permanent shape for 
the benefit of the readers of Tne Western, so we forbear any 
attempt at a synopsis. The music of the evening was especially 
enjoyable. 


**Wuat our Boys Reap,’’ is the title of a brief article in the 


March Scridner. Our boys might reply that their reading is evi- 
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dently an improvement upon the past of the younger generation, 
and that they have an equal probability of growing up to observe 
the conventionalities of life—a height beyond which many parents 
would not wish them to reach, lest they should disqualify them- 
selves for active life by becoming too ** squeamish and impractical.’’ 
We all know that a gentleman has been defined to be ** a man 
who does not cheat at cards and who does not eat with his knife.”’ 
Parental care, and not the legislation of the press, is the process 
of education which carried those who are now men through the 
perils of boyhood, and it seems to us that no eflicient substitute 
for this can be found. With a deep solicitude as to the character 
and views of those who are now children, but who are soon to 
become men, we still cannot resist the impression that there is a 
fallacy involved in the expectation of making them prematurely 
‘* free, yet bound,”’ as well in the laxity which trusts a child with 
the privileges of manhood, or in the severity which expects from 
children the sobriety of middle life. 


Tue Curiosities oF Criticism seem to furnish a topic of general 
interest, if we are to judge from the magazines; we therefore 
contribute our mite. The New York Jndependent has as a heading 
for its book column, ** A prompt mention in our list of books of 
the week will be considered by us an equivalent to their publish- 
ers for all volumes received. The interests of our readers will 
guide us in the selection of works for further notice.’’ In the 
issue of January 31st this is followed by a critical notice of the 
**System of Shakespeare’s Dramas,’’ from which we cite as fol- 
lows: ‘**What would he [Shakespeare] have thought of poor 
demented Delia Bacon, and Mr. O’Conor, of Washington, and of 
Judge Holmes, of Missouri, if Missouri is the state whose bar is 
honored by that legal luminary, who is askeptic as regards Shakes- 
peare and a believer as regards Bacon? And what (to come to the 
sase before the present court) would he have thought of Mr. Den- 
ton J. Snider, who has lately published two 12mo. volumes on the 
System of Shakespeare’s Dramas? The only Snider that we 
remember to have heard of before belonged to Rip Van Winkle, 
and he was a cur, who may have been a myth, for he never 
appeared in sight.’” We recommend all publishers who wish the 
aid of this kind of luminous criticism to send their issues to this 
successor of Hallam and Sainte-Beuve. 
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‘*' THe Commerciar Sprrit.’’—In a recent article in the Repub- 
lican, C. L. B. gives expression to thoughts which need to be 
made more familiar in these ‘* days of the triumph of the engine.’’ 
He suggests that the medical profession will cease to be a liberal 
profession from the moment when the paramount question becomes, 
** Will it pay?’’ and when its interests are conducted in the spirit 
of the oil exchange. C. L. B. evidently belongs to the smaller 
number who, like Max Miiller, confess that they are not worldly 
wise, and who are conscious that, without any reflection upon so 


excellent a realm as that of prudential morals, they may’ still 


claim an existence for interests which cannot, from their nature, be 
judged by avoirdupois. He says: ‘* It is good policy to compel 
others to fulfill their duties, but still better to advance the feeling 
of the moral obligations of the people by setting an example of 
the exercise of strict self-criticism and faithfulness to one’s own 
duty.’’ He seems to recognize the validity of the professional 
spirit which, through its presence in the representative physicians 
and surgeons, has stigmatized as ‘* unprofessional ’’ practices from 
which many in every calling are deterred only by this stigma. 
This professional standard is to them Jes petites morales, as Swift 
happily denominates those conventionalities of life which are based 
upon eternal principles, but which are enforced as rules with such 


as do not, or care not to, see their reasonableness. 


Tue Acapemy or Arts.—In our last issue allusion was made 
to the liberal attitude taken by the faculty of Washington Univer- 
sity in regard to various liberal movements which needed their 
assistance. As this university is to be one of the monuments of 
the useful public life spent by its chancellor in the support of St. 
Louis interests, it is not irrelevant to allude to the fact that it owes 
its power for good to the unconquerable determination of one who, 
without underestimating or disregarding the many other interests 
of a growing city, has given his own efforts to the care of those 
interests which busy men are most likely to postpone. The 
university has now attained a foundation sufficiently firm to admit 
of its undertaking the fostering of interests peculiar to a univer- 
sity, but foreign to a college. It has recently made provision for 
art instruction, and at least one of the departments has already 
attained a noticeable degree of success. Owing to the influence 
which has emanated from the university, the artists have been 
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encouraged to form an academy of arts, which finds a home in the 
university until it shall acquire the means of providing a permanent 
resting-place. The objects of the academy are identical with those 
of similar undertakings, and the ready response of many of our 
wealthy citizens promises to provide the means for a steady growth. 
The full particulars of the meeting for organization having been 
supplied by the daily papers, we may content ourselves with mere 
mention of the facts as one of the ** res urbane,’’ and express the 
hope that under these favorable auspices the academy may utilize 
the efforts already put forth through the Art Society. We hope, 
at no distant time, to see the various organizations, such as the 
Academy of Science, the Historical Society, the Academy of Fine 
Arts, the Art Society, the Palette Club, the Society of Pedagogy, 
the Quintette Club, the Social Science Association, the libraries, 
and any similar interests which either are or are to be, united in 
such a way as shall secure at once independence and cooperation ; 
shall insure a French academy, with the omission of that clannish- 
ness and conceit which leads to a mutual admiration society. 


Apatuy towards library interests is complained of in the report 
of the Mercantile Library for 1877. The statistics of other libra- 
ries develop the not astonishing fact that St. Louis is not the only 


city culpable in this respect. The descendants of the man who 
inquired what was proved by Paradise Lost are numerous; while 
spiritual interests cannot be expected to be so popular as the more 
exciting entertainments and occupations of social and of active 
life. In the end we shall be forced to reconcile ourselves to ac- 
cepting the world as it is, and expect an increased number of cul- 
tivated people rather than look for the transmutation of the 
numerical majority ; to labor, therefore, for an increased taste for 
the less materialized enjoyments rather than expect to create in- 
tellectual tastes by patriotic appeals. As soon, however, as it is 
understood by the managers of our libraries that an accumulation 
of books, however great or valuable, does not constitute a library ; 
that a library is only a museum, even when its treasures are 
labeled and stored; that, to convert a museum of books into a 
library, the greater part of the librarian’s efforts, and no small part 
of the library’s revenue, must be devoted to rendering the con- 
tents of its books readily accessible; then, and not till then, will 
the majority, even of those who do frequent our libraries, feel that 
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enthusiasm whose direct fruits will be an increased membership, 
and an intelligent cooperation between those for whom the library 
exists and those to whom is intrusted the conduct of its affairs. 

The condition of the library of Congress indicates at once that 
Congress regards a library as a concession to popular prejudice, 


and that its members have so little use for its contents that they 
do not see the need for accommodations other than such as would 
Le afforded by a garret of sufficient size. While the apathy of 
the sufferers is generally the occasion of continuance of incon- 
veniences, this apathy may, in part, arise from the tyranny of 
tradition. In the history of libraries in Germany and England, 
as well as in the United States, there has been much to encourage 
the popular belief that a library is an institution to be held in the 
highest respect, but ‘‘to be let alone most severely;’’ that a 
librarian is expected to be a reading man, but is also supposed to 
be occupied with interests so much etherealized that the ordinary 
mind must attribute its inconveniences to its natural inaptitude for 
comprehending such interests ; and that the library is supposed to 
ininister to such interests as the community ought to have, instead 
of to the interests which are most real to it. 


‘*O Tempora! O Mores!’’ —In all ages the struggle between 
the conservative and progressive elements of the community has 
led the most advanced citizens to repeat or else formulate anew 
those words of Cicero; indeed, Shakespeare might have included 
in his ** Seven Stages of Man’ 


the stage of jeremiad. Doubtless 
improvements in some directions develop defects in other; doubt- 
less the desire for improvement may belong to a radical, as well as 
to a progressive, man; doubtless the youthful enthusiast is as 
much in error as the laudator temporis acti, who, with Orlando, 
mourns — 


**O good old man; how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed.”’ 


But those who earnestly desire rational improvement must work 
in the professional spirit — must believe that there is ‘‘ a too costly 


money ;’’ while entirely sensible of the purchasing-power of this 


, 


must unite to their saner conclusions 
the devotion which led Wendell Phillips to say that ‘‘a minority of 


‘* medium of exchange,’ 
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one with the right was a majority ;’’ must not parody their declara- 
tions by readily sacrificing their ‘‘ higher interests ’’ to considera- 
tions of individual necessity. Max Miiller truly says that, ‘‘ as 
2 observer of the world, and not as a man of the world, his con- 
victions as to right and wrong’’ cannot be determined by the 
number of those who disagree with him. ‘* It is the duty of schol- 
ars and philosophers not to shrink from holding and expressing 
what men of the world call Quixotic opinions ; for, if I read the his- 
tory of the world aright, the victory of reason over unreason, and 
the whole progress of our race, have been achieved by such fools 
xs ourselves ‘rushing in where angels fear to tread,’ till after a 
time the track becomes beaten, and even angels are no longer 
afraid.’’ It is this spirit alone which, acting in concert with the 
prudence to be supplied by those who reduce theories to realized 
institutions, that must in the future distinguish those who cry for 
reform from those to whom this is not a cry for personal oppor- 
tunity. It is this spirit among those who give character to the lib- 
eral professions that distinguishes their calling from a menial occu- 
pation. It is this spirit which should now find expression and do 
** veoman’s service ’’ against that ** legacy of the war’’ and conse- 
quence of an exaggeration of material prosperity which is con- 
stantly trying to persuade mankind that fraud, instead of being 
common, is the goal of human aspiration, and only blameworthy 
when its success is antagonistic to our personal interests. It is 
us true to-day as in the old fabulous history that the real walls 
of a city are its citizens, and that the scholar in politics is desir- 
able only in so far as the scholar can make his own the sentiment 
of Max Miller, and leave in his study everything scholastic. 


Tue Scnoot Question.—If the agitation of the educational 
question shall result in its fair examination, and in such changes as 
conviction, and not passion, shall dictate, all good citizens will have 
eause for mutual congratulation. The various contributions to the 
daily press, the various legislative action proposed by politicians 
eager to find ‘‘a wave which shall bear them into power,”’ the gen- 


eral restlessness which results, is not to be deprecated except in so 
far as men fear a fair examination of their beliefs, or in so far as 
they propose to surrender these opinions upon the first demand of 
any unauthorized person who assumes the nom de plume of ‘* Citi- 


zen,’” **'Tax-Payer,’’ or ** Public Opinion.’’ The warmest friends 
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of public education are not guilty of supposing that educational 
interests have so far absorbed all human ability as to insure per- 
fection, while theology, machinery, State-craft, and social science 
are making their way towards the truth in human fashion, 
‘*stumbling through the darkness to the light.’’ Those to whom 
the educational interests are most a matter of careful study are 
ready to modify their views by the wisdom of the ‘‘ other parties 
in interest,’’ but cannot resist the feeling that a comparison of 
the grounds for opinions is the only rational way in which to avoid 
the substitution for error of error equally, or it may be more, 
pernicious. All social questions must, in the end, be decided 
upon their merits, and it is this which makes prudent men con- 
servative until they are sure of the direction in which an advance 
will not necessitate a retreat. In the discussion of the school 
question, as in that of any other real interest, it should be remem- 
hered that views are oftentimes determined by prejudice, by tra- 
dition, by ignorance of the facts, and even by personal interests. 
With this in mind, those who, as independents, always hold the 
balance of power, will see that their action proceeds from their 
matured judgments, and not from ex parte statements. With the 
facts as accessible as they are in many of the disputed questions, 
it seems as if those who undertake to direct public opinion should, 
at least, acquaint themselves with the real situation; that they 
should not in the same breath represent the school board as the 
mere servants of public opinion, and call them to account for rep- 
resenting the interest of their personal constituents rather than 
that common interest to which their office owes its existence. It 
seems to us that more rapid and more radical progress would be 
made by making clear the functions of all trustees, by allowing 
them to execute such policy as really reflects public opinion 
(ineaning by public opinion the resultant of the various individual 
views, and not excluding all but those who have direct political 
influence), and by seeing to it that directors execute the will of 
their real constituents. 


It is worse than frivolous to discuss the price paid for buggy- 


hire, unless one has such knowledge as to show that, under the 
circumstances, and not in the abstract, the expense is an ex- 
travagance. Equally futile is it to defend particular items of 
expense while the melancholy fact remains that one’s income is so 
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managed as to fall short of his expenditures. The disposition to 
question all things is a part of the life which we are living, and is 
not to be deprecated; but although the ancient Germans debated 
questions of public policy while under the influence of passion, we 
are told that they made their decisions under the influence of cool 
reflection. 


In several of the prominent eastern magazines of recent date 
there are to be found articles or comments on the money question. 
If we may judge by the quality and quantity of epithets applied 
to the silver bill and the action of Congress, these articles have 
been written in a spirit of bitterness, caused by defeat, and fail 
to show any disposition to fair or honest criticism. In the March 
number of Scribner’s the editor stigmatizes this measure as a 
‘*madness,’’ an ‘* abominable scheme,’’ and denounces ** any man 
who is engaged in forwarding this shocking business’’ as ‘‘ sap- 
ping the national credit, tainting the national honor, and convict- 
ing himself of being a thief.’” We confess we fail to see the 
‘*lapse from the national dignity and honor’’ with which we are 
charged; and, indeed, it does seem to us that the charge of 
‘*lapse’’ might fairly be retorted. All arguments on this 
question that we have hitherto seen proceed upon the assumption 
that the dollar is a certain fixed value, only to be determined by a 
given weight of gold, notwithstanding the fact that, up to the 
present, silver has been quite as much of a standard as gold. 
In an article on ‘*The Debasement of Coinages,’’ printed in the 
Popular Science Monthly of March—an article of considerable 
interest, by the way—the author at the outset makes the very 
valid statement that ‘‘ gold and silver measure the value of com- 
modities in precisely the same way that the commodities measure 
the value of gold and silver,’’ but in his concluding arguments 
his statements are without force, except as they assume the gold 
dollar as a fixed value, whereas, if correctly viewed, it fluctuates 
with all commodities and all markets. Utility is the basis of val- 
ues, and the two precious metals find their most important use as 
coin. This is particularly the case with gold, and, were its coin- 
age to be discontinued, it would necessarily lose the larger part of 
its present value. The decline of silver is largely due, of course. 
to its demonetization in Germany, and the apprehension that 
Germany’s course may be followed in other markets. But it is 
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somewhat a mistake to suppose the difference of ‘* ten per cent.”’ (7) 
between gold and silver to be-entirely a decline of silver, for the 
demonetization of this metal has created an increased demand for 
gold to supply commercial necessities, and a consequent apprecia- 
tion of gold has resulted. In fact, no standard can be devised 
which shall remain fixed. An ounce of gold or silver is worth 
more in New York than in St. Louis, more in St. Louis than in 
Denver, simply because it can buy more human labor and thought, 
and thus represents more to its possessor. It varies equally with 
the times, one year buying but half the usual quantity of any 
given product, thus representing but one-half of its former value. 
An ounce of gold is no more a fixed value than an ounce of silver 
or a pound of iron. In fact, all marketable objects have fluctuat- 
ing values, and gold and silver follow the common Jaw. ‘The sil- 
ver dollar has not depreciated 10 per cent., as the anti-argentites 
insist, but that amount marks the present difference between the 


relative value of silver and gold of the given weights formerly 


coined as dollars, and the two ways of putting it are very dif- 
ferent; for, by asserting any depreciation, one must always sup- 
pose the existence of a fixed standard, but, as a matter of fact, 
this does not exist. With regard to the payment of our national 
debts in silver, which has been met with such loud denunciations, 
we confess that we do not perceive wherein all this dishonesty, 
insanity, and thievery shows itself. In the face of all the moral 
enlightenment of the East, we may be pardoned if we timid], 
charge our blindness in this respect to lack of opportunities for 
enlightenment, for the arguments against the demonetization of 
silver have seemed so clouded by invective or apparent interest 
that we failed to perceive their soundness. 

The bonds are an agreement to pay a certain number of dollars, 
which, being translated, means a stated weight of gold or anothe: 
stated weight of silver; for the word ** dollar’? does not mean 
anything except this authorized and certified weight of metal. If 
a promise is made to deliver a hundred bushels of corn or fifty 
bushels of wheat to a certain party at a certain future date, it 
seems to us that the agreement is satisfied with either fulfillment. 
The creditor has no Gaim for corn if the debtor choose to bring 
wheat, no matter what may be the relative values of the two at the 
time of delivery. So the fact that the gold and silver dollar were 
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of equal value when the bonds were issued, and of different values 
now, does not imply any obligation to pay them in the dearer of 
the two metals, provided the choice was clearly left to the debtor. 
We are told that it is knavish and dishonest to pay the weight of 
silver we have the option of paying, because its value in relation 
to gold has fallen; but it would not be exorbitant for our credit- 
ors to demand the stipulated weight of gold when its value has 
appreciated. Were this principle to be extended, it would mani- 
festly unsettle all the conditions of trade. Debts would have to 
be discounted if they fell due in times of abundance and cheap 
products, and would be increased by an additional per cent. to 
keep pace with hard times. We fail to see any dishonesty in the 
fulfillment of a contract according to its terms, as understood at 
the time the contract was made, or of taking any advantage which 
a fair interpretation of the contract allows. Neither can we under- 


stand how the coinage is to be debased by issuing coins of any 


given weight, whether large or small, provided there is no decep- 
tion in regard to the weight and fineness of the metal. It is possible 
that we may be obliged to use two so-called standards of value—the 
silver dollar and the gold dollar—and, if these be different, there 
may result a certain amount of inconvenience on account of the 
necessity of translating the value of one metal into terms of the 
other; but this does not imply rascality, or even stupidity, on the 
part of the nation or its legislators. 





Noticeable Articles. 


NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN THE MAGAZINES AND 
REVIEWS. 


ScrIBNER— March. — Personal Reminiscences of Lincoln. Noah Brooks. 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL. — March. —I. Rambles Around Rio Janeiro. IL 
Chanson d’Amour. ILL By Celia’s Arbor. IV. Out of London. Julian 
Hawthorne. 


Lippincortr’s —March.—I. With the Russians in Bulgaria. Il. Glimpses of 
Sweden. IIL. The Ironsides at Fort Fisher. IV. The Strange History 
of Paul Scarron. V. Europe’s New Coal Field. 


THe WaATCHMAKER, JEWELER, AND SILVERSMITH’S TRADE JOURNAL. — I. 
Artificial Production of Corundrum, Ruby, and Various Crystallized 
Silicates. MM. E. Fremy and Feil. II. On the Coloring of Agates. IIL 
Curiosities of Clocks and Watches. 


HaAkPER’s — March. —I. Summer Schools. <A statement of their objects 
and the results thus far attained. II. Old Flemish Masters. Quentin 
Matsys. ILL. Fret-sawing and Wovod-carving. An article of interest to 
those beginning their education in this accomplishment. IV. A Glimpse 
at Some of our Charities. This article is camer. more rambling and diffuse 
than its predecessor in the February number, and yet contains items of 
interest. 


Lirrecty’s Living AGe.—1755. I. France as a Military Power in 1870 and 
1878. (Sir Garnet Wolseley in The Nineteenth Century for January.) II. 
The Greek Mind in the Presence of Death. (Contemporary Review.) 
Ill. The Little Health of our Ladies. (Contemporary Review.) IV. 
Decay of the Monarchical Principle in Europe. (Spectator.) 1756. 1. 
Schools of Minds and Manners. (Blackwood’s.) IL. The Death of Victor 
Emmanuel. (Spectator.) 1757. 


ConvTEMPORARY Review. — February. —I1. On the Origin of Reason. Max 
Miiller. II. The Stability of Our Indian Empire. Sidney James Owen. 
Ill. Forest and Field Myths. W.R. 3. Ralston. IV. France Before the 
Outbreak of the Revolution. Henri Taine. V. The New Star which 
Faded into Star Mist. R. A. Proctor. VI. What is in Store for Europe. 
Louis Kossuth. VII. The Three Conflicting Theories of Church and 
State. Canon Curteis. VIII. England’s Abandonment of the Protecto- 
rate of Turkey. Goldwin Smith. IX. Contemporary Life and Thought: 
in Russia, by T. S.; in France, by Gabriel Moned. 


‘** LITERATURBLATT.’’—Herausgegeben von Anton Edlinger: Wien und Leip- 
zig. Verlag von Jul. Klinkhardt. No, 1.—Das Geld und der Poet. Eine 
literar-historische Untersuchung; von S. Heller. Beitriige zur deutschen 
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Literaturgeschichte. Aus den Briefen Friedrich Hebbel’s an Ad. Pichler. 
Geschichtliche Bilder aus Oesterreich; von Ed. Zetsche. Berichte iiber 
englische Literatur. Das Denken in England im 18ten Jahrhundert, 
Biographien und Verschiedenes ; von Leopold Katscher. Kritische Rund- 
schau. Miscellen. Theodor Kunst. Bibliographie. 


No. 2.—Carl von Holter; von Bruno Bucher. Beitriige zur deutschen Litera- 
g 


turgeschichte. Maler Miiller. Ein Bild aus der Sturm- und Drangzeit. 
Raffxel und Micchelangelo; von Alfred Woltman. Kritische Rundschau. 
Miscellen. Bibliographie. 

W. H. RosenstENGEL. 


Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY.—February.—l. The Peace that isto Come. W. 


E. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone says: ‘It appears to me that the time has 
come when men of honest intention and fair intelligence may, and should, 
form an estimate of what lies around them and in front of them, without 
entangling themselves any longer in the controversies of the past.” Those 
who wish to have any intelligent opinion about the issues involved in the 
Turco-Russian war cannot afford to be ignorant of uny views expressed by 
Mr. Gladstone. II. The Value of India to England. Colonel George 
Chesney. ILL A Roman Catholic View of Ritualism. Abbé Martin. IV. 
Spontaneous Generation. A reply by H. Charlton Bastian. V. Mrs. 
Siddons as Lady Macbeth. Prof. Fleeming Jenkin. VI. How the Turks 
Rule Armenia. Humphrey Sandwith. VII. Benedict de Spinoza. Fred- 
erick Pollock. VIL. Germany and Holland. Monsieur de Beaufort. A 
contrast between the character, customs, and institutions of the two coun- 
tries. 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ScIENCE AND Arts — February.—I. On the 


Photometric Comparison of Light of Different Colors. O. N. Rood. IL. 
The Geological Commission of Brazil. Richard Rathbun. LLL Undula- 
tions Observed in the Tail of Coggia’s Comet. L. Trouvelot. IV. Sud- 
den Extinction of Light in a Solar Protuberance. L. Trouvelot. V. The 
Moon’s Zodiacal Light. L. Trouvelot. VI. Chemical Equivalents and 
Atomic Weights Considered as Bases of a System of Notation. C. Marig- 
nac. VII. Glycogenic Function of the Liver. Joseph LeConte. VIII. 
Revision of the Atomic Weight of Antimony. Josiah P. Cooke, Jr. IX. 
Descriptions of Two New Species of Primordial Fossils. S. W. Ford. 
X. Note on Linguella Caetata. S. W. Ford. XI. Note on the Devel- 
opment of Olenellas Asaphoides. S. W. Ford. XIL On Schweitzer’s 
New Acid Ammonium Sulphates. S.W. Johnson and R. H. Chittenden. 
XU. The Poplars of North America. Sereno Watson. XIV. Scien- 
tific Intelligence. 


Macmi.Lian’s—February.—I. The Proposed Substitutes for Religion. Gold- 





win Smith. II. Constantinople. James Bryce. Professor Goldwin Smith 
carries the war into Africa by considering certain imperfections of the 
‘* Substitutes Proposed for Religion ;”’ as, for example, ‘* The Worship of 
Humanity—the Religion of the Historian,”’ and ‘*Cosmic Evolution—the 
Religion of the Physicist.” Mr. Bryce is known as the author of Trans- 
caucosia and Ararat, and this article in Maemi//an’s deals with the interest 
to travelers of Constantinople and Anne Besant. Favorable mention is 
given to R. H. Shepherd for Prose and Verse; of Thomas Moore (* the 
unconsidered fragments of departed genius’); to Appleton’s Windfalls ; 
to Coggswell’s Translation of M. Baucher’s ** Famous W ork upon the Train- 
ing of Horses ;’’ to Dix’s Why a Catholic in the Nineteenth Century: to 
Doubleday’s Children; and to Samuel Royce’s Education with Practical 
Applications to the Condition of the People and to Industry. IIL. Review 
of Cesnola’s Cyprus, and of Frothingham’s Life of Gerrit Smith. 
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* Noticeahle Articles. 


THe Rapicat Revirw—February.—I. The Ethics of Jesus. An interest- 


ing article to such as are sufficiently sound in their orthodoxy to have 
no fears from a comparison of the statements of the Savior with those 
of Bhudda and Confucius. II. Chancey Wright (the author of Philo- 
sophical Discussions). John Fiske. The existence of such a magazine 
as the Radical, as well as the character and locality of its contributors, is 
a phenomena of our theological situation ; its readers and contributors are 
likely to be people of active and vigorous minds, and hence the value 
of some of its articles to those who, having “arrived at man’s estate,”’ fear 
no great shock to their faith, any more than to their belief in morality 
were they to read Byron, or to their value of refinement were they to read 
Dean Swift. Those who are satisfied of the soundness of their position 
will feel indebted for any efforts which make clearer that essence which, 
tried by its results, has made Christianity the religion of humanity, and 
which can oppose these results to the close reasoning of Celsus, or of the 
modern theological physicists. 


Tue CatrnoLtic Wortp—March.—I. Ireland in 1878. An article which will 


REV 


attract all who are interested in this unhappy country, and which will dis- 
pel many of the illusions which have been encouraged by insufficient infor- 
mation. Il. Among the Translators. The excellent series of papers upon 
translators and translations is continued in this number, and Virgil is the 
author to whom the article is devoted. III. French Home Life. This is 
ostensibly a review of Charles de Ribbe’s La Vie Domestique, ses Modeéles 
et ses Regles, but the writer reproduces so much of the book that we 
derive « satisfaction the same in kind as that offered by De Ribbe. IV. 
Dr. Draper and Evolution; an article whose spirit may be judged by this 
citation: ** Whether or not the assembled Unitarian ministers were satis- 
fied with the lecture, and converted to the scientific views maintained by 
the lecturer, we do not know; this, however, we do know—that Dr. Dra- 
per’s reasoning and assertions about the origin, progress, and consequences 
of evolution, even apart from all considerations of religious dogmas, are 
not calculated to command the assent of cultivated intellects.” V. Papal 


Elections. VI. Pius the IX. 


vE DES Deux Monpes—January 1.—I. L’ Institut de France et les Soci- 
étés Savantes. A plea for a closer connection, and a more systematic coép- 


-eration, on the part of the many scientific societies scattered throughout 


France. II. Les Villes inconnues de la Syrie, d’aprés de Récentes Dé- 
couvertes. Using as a text two works by M. le Comte de Vogiié and M. 
Henri Waddington. M. Gaston Boissier proceeds to acquaint his readers 
with many interesting facts developed by the investigations in Syria of 
these gentlemen. III. Souvenirs de ’ Emigration et du Premier Empire ; 
M. le Comte d’ Housonville. A political memoir. IV. De la Situation de 
)’ Enseignement Médical en France. M, Chauffard. A full exposition of 
higher medical education in France, together with suggestions for its im- 
provements. Vv. Une, Correspondence Inédite de Frédéric Sastiat. 
January 15.—I. De I’ Eloquence Académique; les Notices et Portraits 
de M. Mignet. An article through which a pleasurable acquaintance can 
be formed with the peculiarities and excellencies of French oratory. IL 
In noticing “* L’Astronomie pratique, et les Observatoires en Europe et en 
Amérique,” par MM. C. André et A. Angot, the Revue pays a compli- 
ment to American effort, and to the historical prominence due to Wil- 
liams College. 


FRAZER’s— February .—I. The Policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government. 





An article having interest at this time as a British statement of British 
interests in the Turco-Russian war. II. Celsus and Origen; by J. A. 
Froude. Any historical article from the pen of Mr. Froude would attract 
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attention, but this one has special bearing upon the physico-theological 
controversy which now occupies the energy of so many readers and writ- 

ers. Celsus was cgntemporaneous with Marcus Aurelius, and was the 
emperor's most able supporter in his efforts to suppress the Christians; 

a writer so able that Origen found it necessary to reply to his work so late 

as eighty yeurs after its public ation. All that survives of Ceisus’ work is 

what can be found as citations in Origen, and Mr. Froude attempts to re- 

present Celsus’ position, because it seems to him to have a peculiar inter- 

est in the present stage of the theological controversy. Mr. Froude states 

that, on the moral and spiritual side, Origen was as comple tely victorious 

as Celsus was irresistible on the intellectual. ILI. Count Cavour; a per- 

sonal and political biography. IV. Educational Missions in ral Oe ' 
Visit to Dr. Schliemann’s Troy; a paper read before the Royal Institute 
at Cornwall by its president, William C. Borlase. VI. The Past and 
Future of the High Church Party. VII. Ivy Leaves. Under this tith 
we are furnished with a somewhat peculiar Editor’s Table. in which the 
readers are furnished with material strongly suggestive of the ** maxim 
column” of a Sunday newspaper. 


PoruLak Science Montuty—March.—l. Introduction and Succession of Ver- 
tebrate Life in America. O. C. Marsh. UL. The Growth of the Steam 
Engine, Part 5. (The articles of this series are abstracts from R. H. 
Thurston’s History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. In the present 
number the history is finished, and in the next and last we are promised 
the philosophy of the steam engine, and the conditions for the produc- 
tion of anewtype.) ILL Evolution in Ceremonial Government—Trophies. 
Herbert Spencer. IV. Opium and its Antidote. Charles Richet. V. The 
Telephone, and how it Works. George M. Shaw. (A popular scientific 

resentation.) VI. Technical Education. T. H. Huxley. (This article 
Sas already been noticed under the Contemporary Reriew, but will bea 
a second notice. Prof. Huxley lays down as the requisites for a working 
man’s education, ‘“‘Good English education, the elements of physical 
science, especially physics and chemistry, the elements of drawing, anda 
reading acquaintance with Latin and French, or German. The prepara- 
tory education of the handicraftsman ought to have nothing of what is 
ordinarily understood by ‘technical’ about it. The workshop is the 
only real school for a handicraft.’’ All this Huxley says in the expecta- 
tion that the boy shall finish his school days as early as is customary with 
boys whose life is devoted to manual labor.) VIL. The Debusement of 
Coinages. E. R. Leland. (This is historical in form, but its value is im- 
paired because the author manifests a political bias.) VIIL Spontaneous 
Generation. John Tyndall. LX. Illustrations of the Logic of Science, 
Part 3. X. The Doctrine of Chances. C.S. Pierce. XI. Liquefaction 
of the Gases. Gaston Tissandier. 





Dre GeGenwart.—Herausgegeben von P. Lindau. Berlin: G. Stilke. 1878. 
No.1. Die deutsche Miinz- und Bank-reform in ihrem gegenwirtigen Sta- 
dium; von Joh. Berg. Friedrich Laurent; von Bluntschli. Literatur und 
Kunst: Volker und Alzei; von Rud. Baumbach. Géthe’s Lothring’sche 
Reise ; von K. Gideke. Uhbland als Dramatiker; von K. Bartsch. Ueber 
Biihnendichtung in Deutschland und in Frankreich: von P. Lindau. 
Ueber die Aufnahme von Fremdwiortern; von K. Kleinpaul. Zur Ge- 
schichte des Virtuosenthums; von R. Priélss. 

No. 2.—Die Bedeutung der Eisenbahnen fiir die Kriegfiihrung ; von Hans von 

Spielberg. Literatur und Kunst: Von jungen Herder; von M. Carriére. 

Ueber die Aufnahme von Fremdwiértern; von Rudolf Kleinpaul. Die 

neuen magnet-elektrischen Maschinen; von A. Hosiius. Aus der Haupt- 

stadt: Dramatische Auffiihrungen- Reflexe-Lustspiel in einem Aufzuge: 
von Gustav von Moser. ‘‘ Die Namensvettern.’’ Schwank in drei Aufzii- 
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gen; von Eugen Stiigemann. Besprochen; von Paul Lindau. Notizen. 
Bibliographie. 

No. 3.—Kanzlerkrisis und Ministerkrisis; von H. B. Oppenheim. Zur Reform 
der Matricultarbeitrige; von H. von Scheel. Literatur und Kunst: Zur 
Charakteristik Freiligraths; von LF. Varsitul; von Richard Wagner. 
Besprochen; von Paul Lindau. Ueber Milton und seinen neuesten 
Biographen (Alfred Stern): von Karl Hildebrand. Ueber die Ursache: 
und die Entstehung des Nihilismus und der revolutioniiren Propaganda in 
Russland; von Kindobonensis. Aus der Hauptstadt: Aus dem Concert 
saale; von H. Ehrlich. Notizen. Offene Briefe und Antworten. Biblio- 


yraphie. 
\ No. 4.—Das Laienelement in der Rechtsprechung mit Riicksicht auf die neue 
deutsche Gerichtsverfassung; von Paul Kayser. Zur Geschichte des 


yreussischen Beamtenthums: von Ernst Friedliinder. Literatur und 
iomet Das Preislustspiel des Wiener Stadttheaters. Besprochen; von 
Paul Lindau. Zur Geschichte des Virtuosenthums; von R. Prélss. I: 
Karl Ens: von Gustav Dannehl Aus der Hauptstadt: Kénigliches 
Schauspielhaus. *‘* Der Geigenmacher von Cremona.’’ Drama in 1 Act; 
von Francois Coppée. * Des Kénigs Schwert.’’. Lustspiel in 2 Aufziigen ; 
von Franz Bittong. Besprochen: von Julius Hagen. 

No. 5. — Socialismus, Socialdemokratie, Secialpolitik; von E. von Eynern. 
Literatur und Kunst: Maiglickchen. Les chercheuses de Maguets; v« 
André Theuriet. Deutsch von Wilhemine Griifin Wickenburg-Almasy. 
Theodor Creizenach: von Karl Bartsch Hélderlin, Hegel, und Schel- 
ling; von Adolf Rapp. Qui pro quo: von Fr. Meyer von Waldeck. Dus 
Lachen und seine physiologischen Beziehungen. Aus der Hauptstadt: 
Opern und Concerte: von H. Ehrlich. Nord und Siid; Band IV, Heft 
II: Herzensdiimmerung : Novelle von Friedrich Uhl: Wien. Uebers« tz- 


ungen von Ferdinand Freiligrath. Aus dessen Nachlass (Robert Her- 
rick). Schiidliche Nabrungsmittel. Kin Beitrag zur Entstehungsge- 


schichte der Krankheiten; von C. Klebs in Prag. Die Cultur der Friih- 
renaissance in Italien: von Wilhelm Liibke in Stuttgart. William Busch 
(with portrait): von Paul Lindau in Berlin. 


BLack Woop’ s—Febrvary.—l. Review and Citations from Mr. Martin’s third 
volume of his Life of the Prince Consort. 
The fact that Queen Victoria’s estimate of the virtues of her husband might 
well be modified by personal affection should not blind readers to the fact that 
Prince Albert was a man whose biography at once increases our regard and 


strengthens our own lives. 


Liprary TanLe—February 2.—1. Notes and Comments: unfavorable notice 
of R. H. Stoddard’s Contribution to the mid-winter Seri/ner; of Miss 
Braddon’s novel-factory: and of Dion Boucicault as a Plagiarist. 11. 
Reviews of Parkman’s Frontenac; of Von Laun’s Moliére; of A New 
Thomas a Kempis; and of Pictures of Life in Northern Italy. February 
16.— 1. Notes and Comments. George William Curtis’ Tribute to the 
late Samuel Bowles. Counter-statement in Regard to the Inferiority of 
the American Physique. Il. Briefs on New Books. 





The reviewers in the Library Table seem to be unfortunate in the works 
sent them by publishers, as censure is the general award. In this issue the vio- 
tims are the Rev. Joseph Cook, Ruth Nathalie Cromwell, Julian Hawthorne. 


BLAackWwoop’s—January.—l. French Home Life: Religion. Ll. Schools ot 
Mind and Manners. 
An article which points out our neglect of instruction in manners in our 


emphasis of an improved quality of intellectual instruction. It has always 
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been surprising to us that, of the vast number of writers for our magazines, 
no one should point out our need fora work similar in kind, but different in 
form, from that of Lord Chesterfield or Madame de Sévigné. As truth is a 
constant quantity in human life, each generation needs the same lesson, while, 
indeed, the emphasis and form given to any element must constantly change. 
This article will possess a further interest as giving in small compass the 
various educational ideas of preceding generations. 


PoruLaR ScrENCE SuPPLEMENT—March.—I. William Harvey. T. H. Hux- 
ley. IL. Learning and Health. Benjamin W. Richardson. IIT. Stanley’s 
Discoveries and the Future of Africa. IV. On the Nature of Things-in- 
Themselves. W. Kingdon Clifford. V. The Proposed Substitute for 
Religion. Goldwin Smith. VI. Spontaneous Generation: a Reply. H. 
Charlton Bastian. VII. Benedict de Spinoza. Frederick Pollock. VIL 
Some Remarks on the Liberty of Science. Friedrich von Hellward. 
IX. Carpenter, Wallace, and Spiritualism. X. The Last of the Gases. 
XI. A Ring of Worlds. XIL. Tame Bears in Sweden. John Wager. 

The article upon Learning and Health considers school education with refer- 
ence to its improvement from the stand-point of health. A metaphysical arti- 
cle, such as Mr. Clifford’s, seems strange in a magazine chiefly devoted to 
physical science; does it foretell that union which makes Lord Bacon admira- 
ble to neither the metaphysicians nor the physicists? Mr. Ciifford is evidently 

a convert to the doctrines of Anglo-Saxon scholarship, and, in escaping the 


terms common in metaphysics, presents us with a new terminology, some of 


whose terms are Eject, Thing-in-Itself, and Mind-Stuff. 
The publishers of the Popular Science Monthly arerdoing good service in 
presenting their readers with the more noteworthy articles in the foreign maga- 


zines, for Litte//s’ is exclusively a collection of literary extracts. 


FORTNIGHTLY Review—February.—l. William Harvey. Huxley. Il. Victor 
Cherbuliez. IIL Development of Ceremonial Government. Herbert 
Spencer. IV. Florence and the De Medici, J. A. Symonds. 

In the first article Professor Huxley gives us an account of the discoveries 
and discoverers who preceded Harvey; of Harvey’s special discoveries; and 
attacks Lord Bacon as a ‘“*sciolist in science,’”’ as ‘*‘a trumpeter of science,” 
and quotes, with approbation, a remark attributed to Harvey: ‘*He writes 


’ 


philosophy like a chancellor.’ Jetween a dread of the physicists of recog- 
nizing any metaphysical element in their work, the fear of the metaphysicians 
to admit into their rank one who is a believer in the physical method of inves- 
tigation, and the general difficulty in finding any one sufficiently versed in 
language and in physics to adequately judge Lord Bacon’s work, we are prom- 
ised a continuance of the phenomenon of a great man whose claims to great- 
ness are denied, and who yet maintains his niche in the Temple of Fame. 
The second article presents us with a study of the methods and a characteriza- 
tion of Cherbuliez, a French novelist, whose stories are at present very 
popular. In this article Herbert Spencer's subject is Trophies. Explanations 
of the reasons for institutions always find interested readers, and many will be 
pleased to contrast Spencer’s views with those advanced by other exponents 


of philosophies of history. Mr. Symonds presents a monograph upon the 
political history of Florence under the De Medici. 
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North American Review— March-April.—I, The Army of the United 
States. J. A. Garfield. I. English and American Universities Compared. 
Charles W. Eliot. IIL. Stonewall Jackson and the Valley Campaign. Gen, 
Richard Taylor. IV. The Death Struggle of the Republican Party. Geo. 
W. Julian. V. The Position of the Jews in America. Rabbi Gustav 
Gotthiel. VI. The Political Alliance of the South with the West. Sena- 
tor Morgan. VIL The Doctrine of Eternal Punishment. Noah Porter, 
O. B. Frothingham, Thos. 8. Preston, V. G., Henry W. Bellows, Wm. R. 
Williams, Thomas J. Sawyer. 

The first article consists largely of two communications from General Sher- 
man and General Hancock, in which they present their views upon organiza- 
tion. The motif of Mr. Gartield’s contribution may be gathered from his 
concluding sentence: ‘*Those who are seeking fame by destroying or crip- 
pling our army will do well to withhold the fatal blow until they have disposed 
of the fucts and reasonings of the letters already quoted.” Dr. Eliot’s article 
will be of interest to college men, although it will disappoint many, because it 
is neither an educational essay nor yet a presentation of the conventionalities 
of English university life. Unlike Dr. Eliot’s contributions to the Harvard 
Annual Report, it leaves one wondering as to the object sought by its writer. 
Soon after the North American first surprised its publishers and the publie by 
articles bearing directly upon matters of political controversy, it changed 
hands, and it has ever since appeared in a new role. Mr. Julian’s article lacks 
that perspective which generally distinguishes a magazine article from the 
editorial of a journalist, and seems likely to be unacceptable to most readers of 
the Reriew. Rabbi Gottheil, in this his first article, gives us the number of 
Jews in the United States, their associations for religious and charitable ends, 
and refers to some of the ordinary genetic fallacies. He promises, in articles 
yet to come, “ to narrate the efforts he [the Jew] made to fit himself for his new 
sphere ; then to glance at his social condition: and, finally, to describe the pres- 
ent aspect of his religious life.’ All of these topics have a passing interest, 
but it seems as if the last was the only one of permanent concern. In the 
West, at least, any distinctions except the religious one are rapidly wearing 
away, and the process is the very natural one of that freedom which speedily 
destroys all caste or nationality. As one is frequently ignorant of the religious 
tenets of the Gentiles whom he meets in business or socially, so is it increas- 
ingly with those whose religious faith is Judaism. After living in the West it 
becomes almost impossible to conceive of the peculiar views held in many 
parts of the East by people otherwise intelligent, and one is amusingly startled 
by expressions of dread at possible Guy Fawkes plots, or class legislation, such 
as that inaugurated last summer by Judge Hilton. Senator Morgan’s article is 
interesting in so far as it reflects views prevalent at the South, as it indicates 
the policy of the South, and as it marks the contrast between a political ‘ soli- 
darity ’’ and a codperation in matters of common interest. Alike from its con- 
stitutional studies in times past and from the ‘lessons of the war,” southern 
statesmen are “strict constructionists,” and believe in a Federal government in 
distinction to a national centralized government. | The only novelty about 
this view lies in the fact that, after trials which have ‘‘sublimated”’ mere pas- 
sion, the southern people reach as a conviction the political conclusions which 


they previously entertained as passionate feelings. The newspapers have a 
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competitor in the Review, and we are presented with several expositions of the 
doctrine of future punishment. Having supposed the debate upon this topic 
to have originated in the necessity for a sensation, we are even yet not pre- 
pared to see the fitness of the topic for discussion outside of the arena of 
theological-physical controversy. The use of physical science as a method of 
reasoning, instead of a method of investigation, promises to reverse the absurdi- 
ties which were prevalent in the age of Aristotelianism, and which were the 
occasion of Lord Bacon’s fame. 

Upon the whole, we do not feel certain but that the North American, in 
deserting its ancient dignity and conservation, is not in danger of weakening 
its influence by a too popular treatment of present interests, instead of com- 
bining the discussion of living topics with so happy a presentation of the most 
intelligent views, that, like the Springfield Republican (in the opinion of 
George William Curtis), it shall direct public opinion, not by running in 
advance, but by a clear and farther-reaching vision. ; 


Epiror. 


ATLANTIC.—March.—l. Another Rosary of Sonnets. H. W. Longfellow. IL. 
Crude and Curious Inventions at the Centennial. Edward H. Knight. IIL 
Mr. Stedman’s Poetry. J.J. Piatt. IV. Wiiliam Francis Bartlett. John 
G. Whittier. V. A French Poet of the Old Régime. W.D. Howells. VI. 
The Story of a Swiss Ring Politician. Arthur Venner. VII. Open Let- 
ter from New York. VIIL. Victor Emmanuel’s Political Work. Wm. 
Chauncy Langdon. IX. The White Czar. H. W. Longfellow. X. The 
Contributors’ Club. 

Perhaps because we are a people to enjoy long flights of song, perhaps for 
some reason more occult, our poets are beginning to use freely the sonnet as a 
poetical form—the sonnet of Milton, however, and not that of Shakespeare. 
Mr. Longfellow has long since attained his position of supremacy among 
American poets, and, therefore, it is sufficient for public interest that any work 
bears his name. The article on Inventions is devoted to Water Vessels, 
Wooden Ware, and Pottery, and, at a time when pottery is so prominent an 
interest, should find many readers. Of Mr. Stedman, J. J. Piatt says: ‘* Of 
the younger American poets—let me say those under forty-five years of age— 
Mr. Stedman may fairly be held to rank among the very foremost in native 
gift, poetical accomplishment, and public reputation.”” The rest of this article 
is occupied with a recital of Stedman’s various poems, and with a description 
of his handling of his themes. Whittier’s tribute to William Francis Bartlett 
is a characteristic effort, and is written in the ballad measure. Under the title 
**A French Poet of the Old Régime,” Mr. Howells, with his usual grace, gives 
us the biography of Marmontel. One is strengthened by the industry shown by 
an editor like Mr. Howells, who will take the time and exert the energy requi- 
site for the multitudinous literary undertakings in which he engages, and which 
he presents without traces of hasty and slovenly work. Mr. James Fazy’s career 
as a “Swiss Ring Politician” is of interest as reassuring corrupt America of the 
existence of crime and fraud.and vice in other countries, which do not suffe1 
under our form of government. The reflection suggested by Mr. Fazy’s career 
is the hope that we may perceive that public virtue cannot be legislated into exist- 


ence, and a consequent hastening of the day when we, as a people, shall be ready 
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to substitute the protest of character for the protest of declamation. The 
“Open Letter from New York” is devoted to the present dramatic interests of 
the great metropolis. The death of Victor Emmanuel has called forth many 
and diverse statements of his mission as King of Italy; the article in the 
Atlantic regards him as working under the advice of Count Cavour; the Spec- 
tator uscribes “‘his singleness of purpose” to quite a different cause, and we 
have a third view presented in the current numbers of the University Magazine. 
From these various studies we shall ultimately derive the man as he was, by 
the same process that Fielding uses in acquainting us with the personality of 
his characters, by showing the varied impressions made upon the beholders. 
Longfellow’s ** White Czar” is the poetical rendition of a prophecy by Peter 
the Great, the burden of which is as follows: 


The Bosphorus shall be free; 
It shall make room for me, 
And the gates of its water-streets 
Be unbarred before my fleets. 
I say it: the White Czar. 
Satyushka! Gosudar'! 


\nd the Christian shall no more 
Be crushed, as heretofore, 
seneath thine iron rule, 
O sultan of Istamboul! 
[swearit! I, the Czar. 
Sutyushka! Gosudar! 


Any contribution to Lincolniana has a value independent of itself, for no 
public man has ever possessed to « greater extent the love and reverence of 
his people. The Contributors’ Club takes for its topics: Canada’s Treatment 
of the Indians (pointing out the difference of conditions in the American 
problem). The Seeming Agreement upon the Part of the Clever Writers of 
the Day to Write Nothing Pleasant Forevermore. The 


Reasonableness of 


Theological Discussion, through the Press, as Illustrated in the Controversy 
About « Material Hell. A Reproof of the Newspaper Press for its Conduct 
in the Lord-Hicks Matter. A Refusal to Distinguish between Poetic Prose 
and Poetry. <A Passing Argument for the Spelling Reform. A Remark 
about the Want of Fitness in the Designs and Coloring of Tiles Used in 
Architecture. 


University MaGazine—February. 

The change of management in this magazine has brought a vigor which will 
make it a formidable competitor of the British reviews. The February num- 
ber forms No. 2, Vol. I, of the New Series, but No. 542, Vol. 91, of the entire 
series. The articles of the greatest probable interest to the readers of Tur 
Western are: I. The Thirty-Fourth King of Italy; by M. de Marquis de 
Nangis. II. The Earl of Shaftesbury and his Critics. II. Geology and 
Christian Knowledge. IV. Shelley’s Life and Writings: W. M. Rossetti. V. 
Contemporary Portraits; Sir John Lubbock. VI. Home Side of a Scientific 
Mind. VII. The Ethics of Art; Compton Reade. VIII. The Great Panjan- 
drum. IX. Middle Class Destitution; Alsager Say Hill. X. Spirit of the 
Universities. The first article is a discriminating eulogium of Victor Emmanuel 
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Its tone may be judged from a single citation: ‘The kingship of King 
Victor Emmanuel was of another order. It was of that kind which, for want of 
a better word, must be called constitutional. It was neither the government 
of an absolute monarch, like Ferdinand IL, nor the mere occupation of a 
gilded arm-chair, like that to which recent events have reduced the presidency 
of the French Republic. Nor, again, was it the tenure of a vast, ill-defined, 
but delegated, power for a term of years, like that which resulted, a short time 
back, in watering the United States with the best blood of her citizens. It 
was a position that could have been held by none but a man of royal race, 
instincts, and upbringing. For it was one which involved the abnegation of 
personal indulgence, personal aim, and personal wishes. It was reluctantly, 
and as a duty to a larger country than that of which we he was the hereditary 
sovereign, that Victor Emmanuel accepted the crown of Italy.’”? The second 
and third articles are interesting to those who follow with interest the various 
contributions to the controversy between the scientists and the theologians. In 
the fourth article we have the first of two articles upon Shelley, which have 
been delivered by W. M. Rossetti. The knowledge and sympathy of the writer 
give a value to his utterances, which is required as an equivalent for the 
English which Mr. Rossetti uniformly employs. The spirit of the first article 
is shown in the motto, *“* Nothing extenuate, yet set down all in love.” Its sub- 
stance is biographical, while scattered here and there are valuable criticisms of 
his poetry. Under the title of ‘*Contemporary Portraits,” the University 
Magazine has been furnishing its readers with biographical information gener- 
ally inaccessible; the accompaniment of a portrait (taken by the Woodbury 
mechanical process) adds much to the personality of those with whose names 
we have become so familiar. The biographies of our men of science have a 
special value for young people, inasmuch as the pioneers in new directions are 
always men of vigorous activity. Under title of ‘‘ Home Side of a Scientific 
Mind,” we ure receiving Walter Bagehot’s biography as written by his wife, and, 
as he was aman whose public services, while great, were an inadequate presenta- 
tion of his usefulness, no more acceptable contribution could be offered. The 
tenor of Mr. Reade’s very acceptable and timely article can best be shown 
through two of his inquiries: ‘* Must all art except that which is evolved from 
a brain devoid of a conscience be wooden?” and, ** We cannot admit that all 
religious men are ipso facto Philistines.” 

The * Great Panjandrum”’ is the title under which the editor returns to the 
idea already cited from ‘‘ The Ethics of Art,”’ and taking for his text a sermon 
against sermons, and the religion of irreligion, is very happy in beginning a 
treaty of reciprocity in which the advocates of Reason, Common Sense, 
Rationality, ete., are given an opportunity of seeing in their own views the 
shortenings which they find in orthodox religious beliefs. In the article upon 
** Middle-Class Destitution ’ Mr. Hill says: ‘The body of gentlemen who, to 
use the words of the old song, ‘live at home in ease,’ and who, with the very 


small number of the titled aristocracy, constitute what is known as ‘The 
Upper Ten Thousand,’ are the stratum above, and the upper ranks of the 
industrial classes the stratum below, the section of society with which we have 
now especially to do.” “At the present moment, if any second-rate broker 
were in want of ‘a gentleman to conduct his correspondence,’ or even to 
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’ 


answer his bell, ‘a thousand men 


who, in older days, at any rate, would have 
been ‘in armor,’ would be ready at his call. This army of volunteers, more- 
over, it must be understood, would not necessarily belong, even in any consid- 
erable proportion, to that ‘ host of ineompetents,’ for whom we entertain no 
weak-minded charity, and whose only succor must come from the shelter of 
richer relatives, or the enforced aid of the rate-payer ; but would probably con- 
tain a very large number of well-educated and disciplined gentlemen, who could 
do any sort of routine work in the most creditable fashion, and whose single 
sin has been the joining a profession which did not preserve from pauperism. 
We must consider in another paper some of the causes tending to this condi- 
tion of affairs, as well as some of the more obvious preventives of middle-class 
destitution, growing out of such a condition in the future.’’ Under the title 
“ Spirit of the Universities,” we are furnished a series of letters from Oxford, 
Cambridge, Dublin, and Edinburgh, which are of interest in view of the promi- 
nence of the Educational Problem in all of its phases. 


EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES. 


Aw order of the school committee of New Haven virtually banishes the 
Bible from the public schools of that city. 


THE next annual meeting of the American Institute of Instruction will be 
held July 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, in the very midst of the White Mountains, 
under the shadow of Mt. Washington. 


A very large number of professors, High School teachers, and literary men of 
America have arranged positively to go tothe Paris Exhibition this summer, 
and they are desirous of consulting with the chief scholars and teachers of 
Great Britain. A conference of American and English teachers is also strongly 
favored by the scholars and men of letters of Great Britain. 


In the judgment of the New England Journal of Education * the schools 
are over-examined already. If there is one mania which possesses this genera- 
tion, it is school examination; and, to make room for this new-comer into our 
system, the old-fashioned ‘instruction’ has been obliged to step one side. 
Even before a pupil has entered upon astudy, he is examined to discover what 
he don’t know, and every week thereafter percentages multiply like lice in 
Egypt.” 


Tue legislature of Virginia reélected to the office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction the present incumbent, Dr. Wm. H. Ruffner. This is a 
merited tribute to an able officer. Having taken a life-long interest in the 
cause of popular education, he had studied the subject in all its bearings, and 
was well prepared, when the question became a practicable one for Virginia, 
to take the lead in inaugurating her school system. To these qualifications is 
now added the experience and successful-management of eight years. Under 
his supervision the system has grown in favor till hardly asingle representative 
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of the popular will can be found to raise his voice against it.—Educational 
Journal of Virginia, Vol, LX. No. 4. 


Tue editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly “‘ protests against the practice 
of doing school-room work out of the regular hours. No. teacher should cor- 
rect compositions, spelling-papers, or examine in any way pupils’ work, outside 
of school hours. The school programme should be so arranged that all this 
work should be done in school hours. If it cannot be done then, it is plain 
that the teacher either has too many pupils or there are too many studies or 
exercises in the school. The time outside of school should be sacredly 
devoted to the physical, intellectual, social, and moral growth of the teacher. 
The teacher whose time and strength are all exhausted by school-room work 
cannot grow, and the dread of a teachers’ examination increases yearly.” 

In regard to examination questions, Miss Brackett states that “‘teachers are 
too apt to err in giving too many questions in an examination, as in a recita- 
tion, and gauging the value of the test by a consideration of the number of 
questions answered. Laziness and want of interest always culminate in 
mechanism, and the result of so much testing by means of questions that are 
not inclusive soon choke out any real life in the school.” * * * “By 
teaching what is not inclusive we are simply producing an activity, but not a 
useful activity. We are securing a feverish buzz of work, but it is like the 
buzz of the circular-saw which does not touch the log, and which expends its 
strength in friction, and whirls round and round forever in one place, in un- 
reasonable and meaningless motion.” 


In Missouri the school tax has been reduced to 4 mills. This reduction has 
2 most disastrous effect upon the public schools in the state, especially in those 
outside St. Louis. In St. Joseph, for instance, the schools have always been in 
session ten months in the year. The clause in the new constitution restricting 
the tax levy of the board renders a curtailment of the school session inevitable. 
Mr. Neely, the Superintendent of the Public Schools in St. Joseph, says in his 
annual report: “It behooves the friends of popular education, then, here and 
all over the state, to be up and moving, and to work in concert and in earnest 
to secure an amendment to the constitution which shall give school boards 
the power to levy a tax sufficient to maintain the schools efficiently for the 
requisite length of time. The reduction in the school tax was a great mistake, 
and the sooner it is remedied the better it will be for this city and the state. I 
um confident that an amendment to the constitution, restoring the tax for 
school purposes to a reasonable rate, would meet the hearty approval of the 
citizens of the state.” 


In an address delivered before the Indiana Teachers’ Association Mr. Bell, 
President of the Indianapolis School Board, made the following remarks: 
~The thought which is now prominent in the minds of all educators through- 
out the country, and of many other people outside their own ranks is, What 
shall we teach those children who only attend school for a short period? 
What shall be the course of study when only one, two, or three years is the 
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only time during which a child will be in school? This thought becomes im- 
portant when it is remembered that the average time at which children leave 
school is a little less than thirteen years, and that a large proportion never get 
within two years of the High School. What can we give these children to fit 
them for active life, and at the same time prepare them for the next higher 
grade? The old custom was to teach the three R’s, and teach them in a very 
primitive way. Drawing, and the natural sciences, and music, have now been 
udded, und the tendency is, perhaps, to give these subjects too much time. It 
is well that they should receive attention, but not to the neglect of the funda- 
mental principles, to which the main strength of the child should be given. Less 
attention should be given to ornamental writing, and more to teaching a plain 
business hand. In geography, less time might be devoted to the learning of 
unpronounceable and unknown names of rivers, and more to the nature and 
veography of one’s own country; more attention should be given to the prac- 
tical parts of arithmetic and grammar, so that children might be fitted for 
business life.”—Indiana School Journal of February. 


Dr. SaMvEL ELLior was elected Superintendent of Boston Public Schools. 
Mr. Philbrick, the former superintendent, has held the office of superintend- 
ency of Boston Public Schools for twenty years. The New England Journal 
says of Mr. Philbrick the following: ‘Forty years of honest service, from the 
district schools of New Hampshire to the highest post in our educational sys- 
tem, entitle him, if any one, to considerations of respect for his opinions, and 
a high regard for his reputation. Twenty yeurs of his life have been spent in 
moulding the Boston schools, and his fame and theirs are identical. What- 
ever of credit is attached to our system to-day belongs, in a large meas- 
ure, to Mr. Philbrick’s study, care, and administration. The public servant 
had done good service, had received the income alone which the office afforded, 
and was on the eve of closing up his public educational labors to engage in 
other congenial labor. It was well known to the school board that Mr. Phil- 
brick would retire from his post in July, at the close of the present school 
year; and yet, with such a record, and with such honest intentions, well under- 
stood by the board, he is most wantonly slaughtered in the house of friends, 
and the act of decapitation was as coolly perpetrated as though it had been 
performed upon the last unsuccessful appointee to the office of a menial in the 
service. Long and faithful services, a world-wide reputation, and a charac- 
ter well tried and proved, had no weight or consideration, for the time, in the 
minds of the majority of the school committee, and the superintendent must 
be sacrificed that others might have a brief existence, with a briefer reputa- 


tion.’ 


Tue Ohio Educational Monthly of February contains an article on ‘“ What 
is Done in a Kindergarten,”’ by Mrs. Maria Kraus-Boelte, of which we give the 
following points: ‘The true cause of the order in the Kindergarten is the 
entire occupation of the little mind and body. The little fingers are trying to 
work skillfully, and then there is an idea in the work. The task of the Kin- 
dergartener is that she is ever ready to direct and suggest, and not constantly 
to instruct; she must watch every little energy, and guide it on to further 
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effort. * * * The first lesson, if it be so called, frequently comes in the 
most charming of all forms—a story; and what child does not delight ina 
story? The story should convey u little lesson in some natural phenomenon ; 
natural history, or, perhaps, simply a moral tale, though there should be no 
moralizing; or a fairy story may lead them to ‘ Wonderland,’ the little one’s 
natural home. In some, finger-games are exercised with an accompanying 
song; the fingers are counted by stretching them out, one by one, or the hands 
form a bird’s nest, and the clumsy little thumbs represent the birds—real birds 
to the little ones who so eagerly watch them; or the little hand makes the 
weather-vane (an exercise for the worst), or the snow-flakes, or the sun-beams, 


s 


ever it is, they will be steadily at work while it lasts, and, though only a short 
while, their attention is fixed upon the work. At the end of this, two or three 


ete. The next half hour the children may build, or be mat-plaiting, or what- 


children are detailed to gather in the work. The lunch, which follows, should 
be of the very plainest, but to the child it is a feast, and good digestion follows, 
After lunch the children 
march with the accompaniment of the piano, or with a song, which is a 


because it is all so pleasant and social. * * * 
lesson in walking and time. * * * The march over, the seats are resumed 
at the table, may be, for pea-work. Here we have sticks for outlines, the softened 
peas serving for joints, which enables the child to sketch, as it were, any of the 
solid forms which it has become acquainted with, or linking together into out- 
line-figures some of the stick-laying forms with which they are familiar. * * * 
The last half hour of the Kindergarten is always devoted togymnastic games.”’ 


W. H. RosENSTENGEL. 
February 16, 1878. 
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By DENTON J. SNIDER. 
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WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


A few extracts from this work have appeared in the Fournmal of Speculative Philosophy. The 
very original views advanced by the author, and the ability with which they were expounded 
and defended, attracted much attention in this country and in Europe, especially among German 
students of Shakespeare. The work is published in response to numerous calls for its publi- 


cation, and in the belief that it will prove of value and interest to Shakespearian students every- 
where, 


The general scope of the work may be gathered from the following extract 


FROM THE INTRODUCTION: 


“It may be reasonably required of an author to save his readers, as far as he is able, from 
disappointment. Thestudy of Shakespeare has developed into numerous specialties ; many who 
pursue one branch of it with zeal disregard, or even despise, its other branches; such persons 
generally do not want to be troubled with any work which lies outside of their particular direc- 
tion. The present book undertakes to give a special phase of the Shakespearian drama. Lest 
the reader cheuld expect something not contained in it, at the beginning I wish to tell him what 
he need not look for, and also to give a general statement of its purport 


“That realm of learning which pertains to the language of Shakespeare—the philological 
element—has been entirely omitted. Grammatical, metrical, textual, and other similar researches 
have accumulated to an enormous extent around the works of the poet; this is a great field of 
erudition by itself. Now, it is absolutely necessary to have such a literature; linguistic study, 
up to a certain point, is the foundation of all solid knowledge of Shakespeare. Still, language 
itself is only a means for a higher object; hence these researches must be regarded merely as 
instrumentalities—important, but not final. 


‘* The historical side of Shakespearian criticism is not considered. Dates of the plays, 
sources of the plots, allusions of contemporaries, facts of the poet’s life, books that he read, 
editions of his works, everything, down to the most insignificant historical details, have been 
already diligently collected, and the field seems pretty well gleaned. At least in this western 
part of the world there is little prospect of discovering any new Shakespearian documents. 
‘There remains the choice between oft-repeated repetition and silence ; of the two, the latter 
seems preferable. 


“* Nor is there to be found here any indulgence in that favorite pastime of erudite leisure which 
may be called the sport of probabilities. Upon a very small fragment of an historical fact there 
is reared a colossal air-palace of conjecture—perbaps a harmless, but certainly a very unsubstan- 
tial, edifice. 


“The purely literary element of Shakespearian criticism—that species of criticism which 
points out the beauties of the poet, and glows over them in rapturous exclamations and figurative 
convulsions—may now and henceforth be reasonably omitted. Indeed, the poetry of Shakes- 
peare must be let largely to the reader, for it appeals to the emotions and the imagination, while 
criticism ought rather to address the understanding. The poetical sense is immediate, natural ; 
it cannot be conferred, though it may dockins be aided by pointing out for it the beautiful 
passages of apoem. At least this phase of criticism does not fall within the scope of the present 
underiaking. 


‘* In general, the aim of this book is to show each drama as a whole, in its thought, organiza- 
tion, and characters; then to group cognate dramas into a higher whole by their common 
fundamental principle; at last to behold all the dramas of the poet as one whole—in fine, to sum 
up Shakespeare. 
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